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THEOLOGY AND UNBELIEF 


DANIEL JENKINS* 


HAVE entitled this paper “Theology 
and Unbelief.” In doing so, I realize 
that the word “unbelief” is difficult 
to define, and I am not sure whether 
“unbelief” is the best word to describe 
that of which I shall be speaking. 
“Doubt” is the obvious alternative 


word which suggests itself. Yet it is 
questionabie whether doubt and unbe- 
lief can be clearly distinguished from 
a Christian point of view. If it be said 
that surely to doubt is to raise the ques- 


tion whether God exists and has re- 
vealed himself in Christ and that un- 
belief is to give a negative answer to 
that question, I must wonder whether 
that is not to look at the matter too 
superficially. A certain rebelliousness 
is present in all radical doubt of God’s 
reality, which gives it the character of 
an incipient decision against God. And, 
on the other hand, it is debatable 
whether the Christian is entitled to take 


* Since the fall of 1950, Daniel Jenkins, minister 
of the Congregational Church in Oxted, Surrey, 
England, has beeen visiting professor of ecumeni- 
cal theology on the Fede.ated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago during one quarter of 
the year. He is the author of several books, in- 
cluding The Nature of Catholicity (1942), The 
Gift of Ministry (1947), Europe and America: 
Their Contribution to the World Church (1951), 
and Tradition and the Spirit (1951). The present 
article was an address delivered at the fall meeting 
of the Midwest Section of the American Theologi- 
cal Society. 


any explicit decision against God with 
ultimate seriousness. The presupposi- 
tion under which the Gospel is preached 
to every creature is that no decision 
made by man against God can be final. 
If God be God, the One with whom, in 
the last resort, all men have to deal, it 
is impossible for any man completely 
and forever to deny his existence. The 
profession of unbelief can be taken as 
a form of doubt, therefore, just as eas- 
ily as the promptings of doubt can be 
taken as a form of unbelief. If I choose 
the term “unbelief” rather than 
“doubt,” it is not because I believe the 
two can be sharply distinguished but 
because it emphasizes the element of 
denial the more strongly. If at some 
points I appear to be speaking more of 
what you would prefer to call “doubt” 
rather than “unbelief,” I hope that this 
preliminary observation will indicate 
that I am not merely the victim of con- 
fused thinking in doing so. 

It is often implied in discussions of 
doubt or unbelief that, as a major fac- 
tor in the intellectual and spiritual situ- 
ation, it is a peculiarly modern phe- 
nomenon. It is the fruit of modern self- 
consciousness and the scientific temper. 
The Bible, the Fathers, the medieval 
theologians and the Reformers, did not 
know it, and we can expect little help 
from them in meeting it. But only a 








moment’s reflection is needed to see 
that such an attitude is false. It could 
have arisen only in a situation where 
theologians were more impressed with 
the novelty and difficulty of their prob- 
lems than with the necessity of finding 
their solution. The possibility of unbe- 
lief is inherent in the human constitu- 
tion, as any but the most naive reading 
of the third chapter of Genesis should 
remind us. And active profession of un- 
belief was present from the beginning 
of the story of historical revelation, as 
it is unfolded in Scripture. When the 
children of Israel “‘murmured”’ against 
Moses and contrasted their lot in the 
wilderness with their previous state in 
Egypt, what were they doing but im- 
plying that the whole project on which 
they had been persuaded to set out was 
an illusion? It is true that in both the 
Old and the New Testaments the tend- 
ency is to doubt God’s power and the 
reality of his promise rather than his 
existence, but is that necessarily a less 
radical and searching form of unbelief 
than our own stylized and abstract “‘in- 
tellectual difficulties”? 

Unbelief is no novelty in Christian 
experience, and the whole discussion is 
placed in a wrong setting if we imagine 
that it is. But there are factors in the 
modern situation which compel a recon- 
sideration of the traditional attitudes 
toward it in theology. We live, as Pro- 
fessor H. A. Hodges has reminded us, 
in a time of the crisis of presupposi- 
tions. When he says this, he is speak- 
ing primarily of the field of philosophy, 
but he would be the first to insist that 
this has implications for the theological 
task as well. The basic assumptions 
which men made about the nature of 
reality in the formative period of the 
Western world, notably those expressed 
in the philosophia perennis, which 
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seemed to them to be so self-evident 
as to require neither rational justifica- 
tion nor critical examination, no longer 
appear to shine by their own light. They 
have now to be brought out into the 
open. We now have to look at them and 
not at other things through them. And 
if they are to be reasserted, they must 
be reasserted in a way which indicates 
that the full measure of the opposition 
to them has been taken. 

Thus, while the struggle against un- 
belief was present in many forms in the 
writings of the great theologians of the 
medieval and Reformation periods, 
they were able, with a simplicity and an 
assurance which are now no longer pos- 
sible, to assert that unbelief was both 
demonstrably irrational and the prod- 
uct of an evil will and a corrupt dispo- 
sition. The atheist was both a fool and 
a knave. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, and 
Calvin would probably have been at 
one on this point, even though the ele- 
ments of a different attitude are to be 
found in some parts of Luther’s thought. 
Now, however, it is constantly empha- 
sized that, however valuable the tradi- 
tional proofs of God’s existence may be 
in calling attention to aspects of man 
and his world which demand explana- 
tion, they depend for any clinching 
validity they may possess upon an ante- 
cedent acceptance either of Aristotelian 
metaphysics or of a predisposition to 
believe in God received from another 
source. The whole concept of reason in 
relation to faith has complexities and 
ambiguities for our minds, of which 
those theologians who lived before the 
development of the intensive modern 
self-consciousness could hardly be ex- 
pected to be aware. Similarly, while it 
may indeed-be a penetrating insight of 
faith that all unbelief is, in the end, 
moral defiance of God’s claim upon our 
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allegiance, that cannot be used as a rea- 
son for refusing to hold conversation on 
terms of strict equality with those who 
openly profess their unbelief. The sharp 
distinction which the old divinity made 
between the believer and the unbeliever 
can no longer be made on the same 
level, because our more sophisticated 
equipment for analyzing our own mo- 
tives enables us to see the more clearly 
how much unbelief is mixed up with 
our belief. It is not necessarily true 
that there is more faith in honest doubt 
than in half our creeds—honest doubt 
is a commodity harder to come by than 
the theological liberal allows—but 
there is enough truth in what was in 
Tennyson’s mind when he made the 
statement to prevent us any longer from 
classifying all unbelievers simply as de- 
linquents. In a time of the crisis of 
presuppositions, nothing must divert 
the theologian from facing the chal- 
lenge of restating the grounds of his as- 
surance in ways which commend them- 
selves as true in the setting of the crisis. 

This challenge arises not merely out 
of apologetic or evangelistic necessity 
but also from within the church and, as 
ve shall see, from within the faith situ- 
ation itself. The basic trouble with the 
church today, as always, is that it does 
not believe enough in God. And what is 
true of the church in general is likely to 
be true of the individual believer in 
particular. The theologian who knows 
his business, therefore, will refuse to 
relegate the question of unbelief simply 
to the sphere of apologetics. I think 
that this is the positive insight which 
lies behind the well-known hostility of 
Karl Barth to apologetics, although, 
only too characteristically, he states his 
opposition with excessive violence and 
inadequate explanation. His opposition 
is not due to a blind irrationalism, 


which denies that faith is able to give 
an intelligible account of itself. It arises 
from an important insight into the na- 
ture of the issue between faith and un- 
belief. If apologetics is to be defined in 
Bruce’s sense as “Christianity defen- 
sively stated,” it tends almost inevita- 
bly to depress the Christian faith to the 
level of an ideology. The Christian de- 
velops a vested interest in showing how 
reasonable his faith is, in terms of a 
concept of rationality whose legitimacy 
those whom he is addressing are pre- 
pared to accept. He slips into the as- 
sumption that there is a middle ground 
between himself and his opponents, 
which is neither faith nor unbelief, and 
he assumes a proprietary interest in the 
position of faith which makes it hard 
for him to remember that he, as well as 
his opponent, stands under the judg- 
ment of God in this debate. The man 
meeting unbelief in this way is unable to 
do so existentially. It is something out- 
side him, in the person of his opponent, 
and the temptation is to conclude that, 
when the arguments of the opponent 
have been disposed of, unbelief itself 
has been disposed of as far as he is con- 
cerned. 

Now I do not wish to imply in saying 
this that I necessarily hold that there is 
no place for any kind of apologetics in 
theology, but I do want to insist that it 
is the nature of faith, of the theological 
task itself, which should prompt the 
theologian to grapple with unbelief. We 
are all familiar with Anselm’s descrip- 
tion of theological activity as fides 
quaerens intellectuum, faith seeking 
understanding. Now that is a statement 
which invites interpretation, and much 
can be read into it which is not there, 
especially when it is interpreted with- 
out reference to its medieval context. 
But I do not think Karl Barth is mis- 
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guided when he claims that it is a valid 
description of the procedure of the 
theologian. Faith, that mysterious act 
of commitment to God which is evoked 
in man by God out of his encounter 
with man, is of such a nature as to im- 
pel man forward to understanding. At 
least as far as those who possess an in- 
tellectual vocation in relation to faith 
are concerned, namely, theologians, 
faith is not genuine unless those who 
possess it are driven forward to articu- 
late what it means in the terms which 
are the most precise and definite they 
can achieve. The effort of understand- 
ing is the effort of genuinely making 
one’s own the knowledge of God, and, 
as I say, the faith which stops short of 
that effort is not a real faith. But all 
men are sinners, and our natural tend- 


ency is to rebel against God. That 


tendency is certainly no less active on 


the intellectual level than on any other. 
God is the truth, and he desires truth in 
the inward parts, the unreserved com- 
mitment of the whole mind. That means 
that the theological task, the dogmatic 
task itself, cannot be performed without 
reference to the threat of unbelief. 
Faith can only seek understanding by 
way of an intellectual victory over that 
which appears to be its contradiction. 
It cannot do so, as a great deal of ex- 
cessively formalized orthodoxy has as- 
sumed, simply by describing to itself as 
precisely as possible what the content 
of its belief is, although it should be 
observed that the amount of engage- 
ment with unbelief necessarily involved 
in the effort to define with precision 
what one does believe should not be 
minimized. No one can read the Protes- 
tant Scholastics in terms of their own 
situation and lightly accuse them of 
spiritual complacency, whatever one 
might have to say to those who imagine 


that faith can adequately seek under- 
standing today simply by reproducing 
what the Protestant Scholastics said. 
Nevertheless, dogmatic theology must 
be critical in its essence to an extent to 
which the more formalized orthodoxies 
have failed to see. 

To be critical in this sense is, of 
course, a very difficult enterprise for 
the theologian. It is the hardest and 
most dangerous task in the whole in- 
tellectual life. The theologian is a 
church theologian. He works within the 
community of faith, on behalf of the 
community of faith. He cannot step out- 
side that situation or evade its responsi- 
bilities. No one is more dangerously 
misguided, more uncritical, than the 
theologian who imagines that he has 
successfully emancipated himself from 
that situation and its responsibilities. In 
seeking understanding, therefore, he 
knows in advance what most of his con- 
clusions should be, and the temptation 
lies ready to hand simply to reproduce 
those answers without having submit- 
ted them to critical investigation. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the only ultimate safeguard we 
have against this temptation is the na- 
ture of the God who is the object of 
our faith. Once more, he desires truth 
in the inward parts and he indicts the 
faith which evades real understanding 
as a form of unbelief. We may deceive 
ourselves and our neighbors, but can we 
deceive God and vet claim to believe in 
him as God? A faith which evades the 
issue concerning its truth before God is 
the most flagrant form of unbelief be- 
cause it assumes that the God who 
claims to be the truth cannot stand the 
scrutiny of rational analysis. The char- 
ter of intellectual freedom is not a be- 
lief in the autonomy of reason but 
God’s insistence in Christ that he is the 
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truth and that he is not interested in 
being received otherwise than as the 
truth. It is this also, rather than any 
self-conscious pride in his intellectual 
courage in challenging conventional be- 
liefs, which makes the theologian’s task 
a venture into the unknown. God may 
lead him to a place where he wou!d 
prefer not to be, in which he has to 
leave behind all his familiar landmarks 
and trust himself to God alone. ‘““‘When 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, 
and walked whither thou wouldest; but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not.” It is to the custo- 
dian of the apostolic faith that those 
words are spoken, and it is only if we 
understand that it is a mark of theolog- 
ical maturity to accept this dangerous 
commitment into the hands of a God 
who is the truth that we shall be in a 
position to fulfil our calling to feed 
Christ’s sheep and his lambs. 

To combat unbelief, therefore, it is 
not enough to be able to counter the 
arguments of those who are ill disposed 
toward Christ and his church. The the- 
ologian has to look into his own mind 
and see why it is that he denies his 
Lord. And he also has to do what Christ 
commands him to do, to press forward 
to know him more fully, with the most 
intense self-awareness and determina- 
tion to accept him as the truth, reiect- 
ing all counterfeits of the truth in pur- 
suit of that fuller knowledge. The theo- 
logian is to wrestie with Christ and not 
to let him go until he bless him, and he 
cannot come to close grips with Christ in 
this way unless the question of faith 
and unbelief becomes existential. In- 
deed, until he does this, his preoccupa- 
tion with unbelief is merely dilettante. 

If this is true, it has a clear implica- 


tion for the way in which we deal with 
unbelief today. The unbelief of modern 
man manifests its nature most clearly 
and presents its challenge to faith most 
sharply from within the faith situation 
itself. It is the theologian himself who 
should know most about unbelief. When 
I want to know the worst that can be 
said against God, I do not turn in the 
first place to Sartre or to Bertrand Rus- 
sell or to Nietzsche or Feuerbach. I do 
not deny their relevance to the discus- 
sion or their relative importance to our 
own time. Apart from anything else, 
they articulate more clearly than he 
himself often can difficulties and objec- 
tions which are present in the theo- 
logian’s own mind, for he also is a 
modern man, and those who live in the 
same period of history are members 
one of another in a deeper sense than 
they often consciously realize. but my 
primary sources for knowing the worst 
that can be said against God are Jere- 
miah writhing in agony under the con- 
straint of God, or Job crying in indig- 
nation to the heavens, or the Psalmist 
brooding on whether God has forsaken 
his people, or, above all and beyond all, 
our Lord upon the cross. Here is where 
the real issues between God and man 
are siated in the starkest terms because 
here they are brought out into the open 
with « clear understanding of what is 
involved. Theologians, at least, should 
be delivered from the fallacy which 
imagines that an issue cannot be real 
unless it is presented according to the 
conventions of academic discourse or 
relevant unless it is the current topic in 
the salons and the reviews. It is part 
of the mysterious nature of faith that 
it calls its opposite out into action more 
vigorously than any other force is able 
to. To put it in different language, it is 
when God is in action that the devil is 
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most thoroughly aroused, for he, too, is 
an existentialist, and he realizes that he 
has to fight for his life. 

Apart from anything else, I believe 
that, unless this is clearly seen, Christi- 
anity may get away with it too easily in 
the intellectual encounters of our day, 
to the grave disadvantage of the under- 
standing which faith must seek. What 
I mean is this, and it is closely linked 
with what I said earlier about apolo- 
getics. Nearly all the modern attacks on 
the truth of the Christian faith can be 
fairly easily rebutted on the ground of 
sheer incompetence. What book written 
by a self-confessed unbeliever gives an 
interpretation of the Christian faith 
which indicates that he has fully under- 
stood it and then refutes it, on a level 
of such profundity that the very foun- 
dations of the faith of mature believers 
are shaken? I know of no such book. 
Most people who claim to have seen 
through Christianity have very obvi- 
ously never seen it. It is significant that 
the most searching and damaging at- 
tacks on the Christian faith come, not 
from rationalism or from secular exis- 
tentialism or even from nihilism, but 
from Judaism, which knows enough 
about the Bible and faith to be able to 
frame intelligent questions. 

It is, of course, necessary to point 
out to the critics of Christianity where 
they misunderstand it, but this must 
not be allowed to divert the theologian 
from the real issue. Even a good book 
of apologetics gives a curious effect of 
complacency, as though the Christian 
can now feel gratified at being proved 
to be so very right. The devil’s strategy, 
however, is infinitely subtle, and he 
works always to distract men’s atten- 
tion from God. This accounts for the 
ignorance of the Christian faith dis- 
played by prominent unbelievers. Theo- 
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logians, however, should know that they 
nave no right to assume that they will 
be exempted from this danger. They 
will have fallen into a trap if they allow 
themselves to think that, because they 
have given satisfactory answers to the 
misconceived and _ ill-informed objec- 
tions of their critics, they have success- 
fully repelled unbelief from themselves 
and from the church. 

Scripture constantly tells us that per- 
secution and hardship are sent to men 
by God as a trial of their faith, to prove 
them, to test the reality of their com- 
mitment. That is generally thought to 
refer to physical persecution or to what 
we commonly call moral temptations, 
but it also has an application in the in- 
tellectual realm as well. Radical doubt 
is permitted to assail us as a means by 
which faith is enabled to vindicate its 
own reality. This is a paradox which 
makes sense only from within the expe- 
rience of faith itself. God permits us to 
doubt this reality and uses that doubt 
as a way of purifying and deepening 
our faith in him. It is faith alone which 
gives the theologian power honestly to 
meet the full force of all that can be 
said against faith, confident that God 
will prove stronger than all which seems 
to deny him. 

The theologian has, therefore, not 
only to fight unbelief in his own experi- 
ence. He has to go on and ask what 
God’s purpose is in permitting it to as- 
sail him. Now unbelief takes many 
forms and appears in different guises in 
different situations. The reason why 
there can never be any finally clinching 
proof of God’s existence is that man is 
constantly trying to resist God, and the 
existential question is always arising in 
new ways. To answer it at one time on 
one level will not prevent its arising 
again in a new form on another level. 
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This means that the theologian will 
show a certain reserve about claiming 
that he knows why God has allowed 
him to have a particular difficulty in be- 
lief or that he has successfully overcome 
it. Nevertheless, it is sometimes given 
to us to see God’s hand at work, and 
there are some points in our modern ex- 
perience where we can see it in relation 
to unbelief. For instance, one of the 
greatest dangers which always con- 
front the church is that of idolatry. 
And it is one of the subtlest tricks of 
the idols in a culture where Christian 
ways of thought have great prestige to 
hide themselves behind Christian masks. 
The theologian who knows his business 
will understand that it is one of his 
most essential and most difficult tasks 
to be able to detect the idols behind 
their Christian masks. That is part of 
the critical function of theology—rais- 
ing the question whether the Word of 
God preached in the church in the theo- 
logian’s own time is the veritable Word 
of God or the word of man masquer- 
ading as that Word. Radical doubt, 
which has sometimes exyiressed itself 
as overt unbelief, has claime:: many 
casualties in the modern world, but it 
can be argued that it has made it easier 
tc expose the idols. As W. H. Auden 
has reminded us, it is very hard for the 
idols to survive in the modern world. 
He was thinking primarily of the secu- 
lar idols which we commonly regard as 
the greatest enemies of faith, such as 
communism, fascism, and the scientific 
attitude, but it is no less true of the 
religious idols which can sometimes be 


just as deadly. The relativism which 
infects the modern mind raises acute 
problems for faith, not all of which are 
solved, but it does at least help us to 
realize that the “religious experience” 
or “freedom” or “pure doctrine” or 
“verbal inspiration” or “Catholicism” 
in which they put their trust is but an 
idol, which is able to hide men from 
the living God. By wrenching away 
from us the props of our religious se- 
curity, he is compelling us to seek once 
more the true grounds of our assurance. 
The theologian lives in an inescapa- 
ble tension between faith and unbelief, 
and, if he is to fulfil his vocation aright, 
he must never seek to have that tension 
relaxed by human means. “Lord, I be- 
lieve, help thou mine unbelief” must 
always be his cry. In the life of the 
mind he is the man who is marked out 
for the trial of faith. Like Job, Satan 
claims him from the Lord as a fitting 
object of a test of strength between 
them, and the fact that he has the 
promise of the Lord that Satan will not 
ultimately be able to destroy his life 
does not make his struggles any the 
less real. Yet he will not evade those 
struggles, for it is only through them 
that his fellows in the church, who do 
not carry his burden of self-conscious- 
ness, can be helped to avoid their twin 
dangers of religious complacency and 
unbelieving idolatry. It is his lot to 
know the fellowship of the sufferings 
of Christ in the life of the mind. But 
he is able to do so because, as the other 
side of the same vocation, he knows 
something also of the power of the 
resurrection in the life of the mind. 
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HE questions suggested by the title 

of this essay were perhaps of less 

compelling significance for early 
Christian theologians than they are for 
contemporary thinkers. By and large, 
early Christian theology was an attempt 
to express the insights of Christian faith 
in terms of Greek science and philoso- 
phy—to express the Christian convic- 
tion about theos in terms of the Greek 


understanding of /ogos-——-and. for most 


Greek thinkers, dogos implied a struc- 
ture of meaning and intelligibility com- 
mon to nature and mind, exemplified in 
varving degrees in all dimensions of re- 
ality. Logos, in other words, was not 


simply technical reasoning. Indeed, in-- 


strumental reasoning was frequently 
relegated to the realm of ‘‘opinion”’ and 
deemed to be a matter of secondary im- 
portance. The chief aim of reason was 
to grasp reality as an ordered whole— 


to provide a vision of the real after the 
manner of mathematics. Many Greek 
philosophies were interested, in one way 
or another, in saving men’s souls. The 
cognitive aim of reason set the goal for 
aesthetic ordering of nature in the har- 
monious forms of beauty and for the 
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harmonious ordering of human nature 
in the rationally good life. 

The Christian faith itself helped pave 
the way for the emergence of modern 
views of reason and its place in the 
world, in terms of which the classical 
philosophical interest in saving men’s 
souls appears either meaningless or ir- 
relevant or both. The Christian doctrine 
of Creation instilled in Western man 
a deep sense of the relativity of all crea- 
tures and created things to an ultramun- 
dane and transrational Creator. The 
Christian sense of the significance of 
time provided a basis for the modern 
awareness of the temporal relativity of 
all truth. The discipline of monastic de- 
tachment helped prepare men for the 
mood of patient objectivity which char- 
acterizes modern scientific inquiry. 

he earliest expressions of the mod- 
ern scientific spirit emphasized the math- 
ematical-noetic character of science and 
thus perpetuated to some extent the an- 
cient view of Thus 
Thomas Aquinas could create a plausi- 
ble synthesis of Christian dogma and 
Aristotelian science and metaphysics, 
with its fundamentally aesthetic under- 
standing of causality. Or Spinoza could 
accomplish the same tes by empha- 
sizing what Aristotle cailed “Formal 
Cause” and restricting deity to the ra- 
tional structure of reality. The more 
radical experimental emphasis of Eng- 
lish empiricism led to the agnosticism 
of Hume, who perceived clearly the gulf 


de- 


scientia as vision. 


between science understood as a 


tached search for unattainable certain- 
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ty, using <Aristotle’s ‘‘Efiicient’’ causal- 
ity as its sole norm for understanding 
all events, and the classical philosophi- 
cal and theological faith in a logos which 
can save men’s souls. The Kantian syn- 
thesis attempted to overcome the split 
by affirming the primacy of practical 
reason, but the development from Kant 
to Hegel resulted in a rationalistic ab- 
sorption of all dualities in a dialectic 
based on the assumption of an actual 
or eventual identity of opposites. 

Against the pretensions of “the sys- 
tem” Kierkegaard protested with pas- 
sionate irony, as he attempted to substi- 
tute for the certainties of rational faith 
the risk of swimming over forty thou- 
sand fathoms. But Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl sought to provide a basis for 
continuity between the new science, 
critical philosophy, and Christian the- 
ology by emphasizing the “empirical” 
character of theology based on religious 
and moral experience. In the United 
States the influence of Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl combined with the emer- 
sence of pragmatic empiricism as a 
dominant American philosophy to pro- 
duce a series of “empirical” theologies 
or philosophies of religion. A basic as- 
sumption of such theologies is the con- 
viction that the employment of some- 
thing like scientific method in each field 
makes possible a coherent continuity 
between science, philosophy, and the- 
ology. As in the Thomistic tradition, 
but with a different understanding of 
science, it is assumed that theology can 
be an empirical science—indeed, the 
queen of empirical sciences. 

Thus the late Douglas Clyde Mac- 
intosh, whose major work is character- 
istically entitled Theology as an Em- 
pirical Science, maintained that Chris- 
tian theology is as squarely based on 
the voluminous evidence of Christian 
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experience as other sciences are based 
on the evidence of more restricted areas 
of laboratory experience. The nature 
and results of “right religious adjust- 
ment,” he said, are as experimentally 
verifiable as are the nature and fruits 
of lesser adjustments of man to lesser 
areas of his environment. Similarly, 
Henry Nelson Wieman has maintained 
that the nature of deity may be scien- 
tifically identified as that structure of 
meaning and value on which human 
good ultimately depends. In his early 
writings Wieman emphasized the nor- 
mative character of a type of religious 
experience called ‘“‘problem-solving mys- 
ticism.” In all his writings he has main- 
tained that the problem of identifying 
and relating one’s self most meaning- 
fully to God is no different in principle 
from that of identifying and adjusting 
to lesser dimensions of reality dealt 
with in the various sciences. Again, Ed- 
gar Brightman, stemming from the per- 
sonalistic idealist tradition, has main- 
tained that the nature of God and his 
meaning for man may be empirically 
known—though Brightman used the 
term “empirical” very broadly to in- 
clude inductive and deductive analysis 
of experience according to a “principle 
of coherence.” Typical of the “tough- 
mindedness” of the religious empiricists 
is his insistence that the tragic, but pos- 
sibly redemptive, facts of value-experi- 
ence imply a finite God. 

More recently many of the basic as- 
sumptions of the theological empiricists 
have been challenged by philosophers 
and theologians alike. The appeal to 
religious experience or even the broader 
appeal to some “principle of coherence” 
as the rationale for empirical theology 
appears to raise as many problems as 
it solves. Philosophers and theologians 
today are increasingly aware of the fact 
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that experience never occurs in a vacu- 
um and that what is coherent in terms 
of a set of philosophical assumptions 
may not be coherent in terms of other 
assumptions. The presuppositions and 
assumptions which one brings to an ex- 
perience largely determine its character 
and significance. Macintosh’s “right re- 
ligious adjustment” for instance, ap- 
pears on closer examination to be heav- 
ily weighted with presuppositions stem- 
ming from the evangelical Protestant 
tradition which molded his personal 
faith. How does one empirically de- 
termine what “religious adjustment”’ is 
“right”? On a strictly empirical basis 
one can arrive at nothing more than hy- 
pothetical, “if... then,” propositions: 
“if one wishes to achieve a certain 
moral and spiritual orientation, then 
these men in this tradition have found 
these techniques fruitful in helping 
them to achieve the desired goal.” 
Where, contemporary theologians ask, 
is the compelling urgency of the Chris- 
tian gospel in this? And is man’s final 
relationship to God best described as 
an “adjustment”? Is God ultimately a 
factor in the environment, even the 
most important factor, to which—or 
whom—man is to adjust and accom- 
modate for previously determined hu- 
man ends? Does the spirit of empirical 
theology lead finally to the blasphemy 


of making God a means to an end, to- 


be controlled through carefully formu- 
lated theological “laws”? Baldly stated, 
these are some of the questions that 
recent theologians have asked of the 
religious empiricists. 

Philosophers, on the other hand, 
point out that the difference between 
such complexly determined phenomena 
as those implied in the term “religious 
experience” and the relatively specific 
referents of natural and even social 


sciences is so great that no meaningful 
generalizations can be derived from the 
occurrence of specific forms of religious 
experience in specific environmental 
contexts. Claims to objectivity in the 
analysis of religious experience or in 
the employment of a broadly defined 
“principle of coherence” are challenged 
on the grounds that religious convic- 
tions involve deeply subjective, highly 
emotional, and essentially unrepeatable 
factors. In genuine scientific inquiry, 
on the other hand, relative detachment, 
careful control of experimental con- 
ditions, and repetition under carefully 
prescribed conditions are essential. 
These and other philosophical criti- 
cisms of religious empiricism reveal 
something of the difference between the 
modern and the classical philosophical 
temperaments, and these differences 
stem, in turn, from differences between 
the modern and the ancient understand- 
ings of science. The so-called ‘pure 
scientists” today reaffirm in part the 
ancient ideal of knowledge for its own 
sake—a fundamentally aesthetic ideal. 
These scientists, stressing the mathe- 
matical-theoretical aspect of scientific 
inqury, have tended to shrug off all 
questions about the practical signifi- 
cance of their work as irrelevant to 
their basic devotion to the discovery 
of truth as an end in itself. Opera- 
tionalists, on the other hand, stressing 
the inductive-observational-experimen- 
tal aspects of scientific inquiry, have 
affirmed that even the “pure” systems 
of the mathematicians are derived from 
experimental encounters with the world 
of sense-experience and are relative to 
the practical needs of men. The in- 
volvement of scientists in the life-and- 
death problems of the atomic age has 
recently caused some “pure’’ scientists 
to reconsider their claims to detach- 
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ment from practical concerns. On the 
other hand, operationalists are increas- 
ingly aware of the significance of pre- 
cise theoretical statement and universal 
communication for scientific inquiry as 
a whole, and they turn to the language 
of mathematical systems as normative 
for scientific discourse. Thus there 
seems to be a lessening of the cleavage 
between theoreticians and operational- 
ists. In any event, it seems that both 
would accept three fundamental pre- 
suppositions which make their enter- 
prise meaningful: (1) that the world 
is intelligible; (2) that it is to some 
degree amenable to human control; and 
(3) that understanding and controlling 
the world are worth-while activities. 


These modest presuppositions are a far 
cry from the ancient faith in simple 
intelligibility and the ancient disdain 
for patient inquiry into the ends and 


means of human existence. 

Similarly, the predominantly critical 
temper of most modern philosophy is a 
far cry from the classical faith in a ra- 
tional understanding of all reality which 
could save men’s souls, or at least pro- 
vide a reliable basis for the rationally 
good life. The fragmentation of phi- 
losophy into “philosophies of” this and 
that special area of inquiry illustrates 
the point. Most philosophers would 
probably accept the assumptions of the 
scientists that the universe is to some 
degree intelligible and manageable and 
that knowing and controlling are worth 
while. Many would not go far beyond 
these assumptions in their understand- 
ing of the function of philosophy. It 
seems to be the view of many that phi- 
losophy is to all specific areas of in- 
quiry as literary criticism, for instance, 
is to literature. Its function is primarily 
critical rather than creative. Philoso- 
phy of science, for instance, simply ad- 


dresses itself to a critical examination 
of the logical grounds of scientific in- 
quiry and of the consistency and accu- 
racy with which the results of scientific 
inquiry are communicated. 

Some critical philosophers would add 
to the assumptions of science the as- 
sumption that there are intelligible re- 
lations between the various natural and 
social sciences, which can be expressed 
in terms of some broader philosophical 
context. And some philosophers would 
still affirm that there are also intelli- 
gible relations between the areas of 
knowledge discovered in science and 
the areas of beauty and goodness dis- 
covered in aesthetic and moral experi- 
ence. But in all instances the dominant 
philosophical mood is one of caution 
and apologetic modesty. The classical 
assumption of dogos which the early 
Christian theologians identified with 
philosophy is maintained by only a 
minority group of philosophers today. 
Such philosophers frequently maintain 
that they represent the true tradition 
of “philosophy in the grand manner”’ 
and may even imply that they are 
therefore the only real philosophers 
left! But even these men are self-con- 
scious about the necessity for empiri- 
cal openness and cautious objectivity. 
All types of philosophers would agree 
that, even if the function of philosophy 
is not merely critical, the philosophical 
approach to reality must be as detached 
and dispassionate as possible. 

Now theology, whether classical or 
modern, begins by accepting all the as- 
sumptions of the scientists and all those 
of the classical tradition in philosophy. 
That is, it assumes that creation is to 
some degree intelligible to and con- 
trollable by man, and it also assumes 
that the attempt to achieve some sort 
of responsible view of ‘“‘the whole’ is 
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not only possible but imperative. In 
other words, theology begins where 
science and philosophy leave off. But 
the present writer would maintain that 
this does not mean that theology deals 
with a different world. Its different way 
of dealing with the same world dealt 
with in other ways by science and 
philosophy has traditionally been ex- 
pressed in terms of “the natural” as 
contrasted with “the supernatural.” 
The results are misleading to contem- 
porary philosophers and_ theologians 
alike. Theology deals, not with “an- 
other world,” but with a distinctive di- 
mension of the only world with which 
man has anything to do and with a dis- 
tinctive relation of man to that world. 

The dimension of reality with which 
theology deals is variously called “the 
ultimate,” “the ground of being and 
meaning,” “the basic structure of re- 


ality,’ “the koly—the mysterium tre- 
mendeum et fascinans,” or, for certain 
purposes, “God.” The terms used are : 
not in and of themselves of crucial im- 
portance. They reflect the language 
of the philosophy—the logos-view— 
through which the theologian is at- 


tempting to express his conviction 
about ftheos, the ultimate or uncon- 
ditioned. Theological terms, in other 
words, reflect a transphilosophical con- 
cern and should be flexibly adaptable 
to the changing situations to which 
the theologian speaks. The theologian 
should be particularly careful about his 
use of the term “God,” which has maxi- 
mum meaning only in specifically struc- 
tured religious situations. The dimen- 
sion of the world with which the theo- 
logian deals is in any case the dimen- 
sion in-terms~of which all other di- 
mensions are finally understood and 
evaluated—or the context in terms of 
which all other contexts are finally re- 
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lated. It should be obvious that the 
theological dimension is not exhaustive- 
ly comprehensible to man, and the re- 
straint and modesty of the scientist and 
critical philosopher should therefore be 
compounded in the humility of the sen- 
sitive theologian. The whole tradition 
of ‘‘negative theology” bears witness to 
the agnosticism within faith which is 
characteristic of healthy theology. 

But theology assumes not merely 
that there is an “ultimate” dimension 
of reality but also that all men must 
inevitably be related to an ultimate in 
the totality of their being, as whole 
persons. Thus theology deals with that 
which is most intimate as well as ulti- 
mate. It deals with concern, in the full, 
rich, affective sense of that term. This 
means that it is more inclusive in its 
scope than either science or philosophy 
and that it is more frankly aware of 
the highly complex, personal, subjec- 
tive factors involved in men’s intimate 
relations to an ultimate. It respects and 
encourages the caution and objectivity 
of science in its field; it respects and 
encourages the critical spirit of detach- 
ment cKaracteristic of modern philoso- 
phy for the field of philosophy; but it 
affirms in its most basic assumption 
that human beings must be finally re- 
lated to an ultimate which can be only 
partially apprehended through the re- 
stricted operations of scientific inquiry 
and the critical detachment of philo- 
sophical understanding. Indeed, it is 
related to science only indirectly—only 
in so far as science rests on philosophi- 
cal foundations and has philosophical 
implications. It is related to philosophy 
more directly, in that it shares philoso- 
phy’s quest for a critically responsible 


‘view of the broadest possible scope. 


But it affirms that life demands finally 
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a transphilosophical orientation toward 
an ultimate. 

Is theology, then, an “empirical sci- 
ence”? Only by stretching both terms 
of this phrase to limits which can only 
hopelessly confuse scientists, philoso- 
phers, and theologians alike could such 
a claim be made. In the light of the 
modern understanding of what science 
is, it seems curiously apologetic and 
ambiguous to call theology a “science” 
at all. The aims of science are mathe- 
matical understanding and experimen- 
tal control of such areas of experience 
as may be open to scientific investiga- 
tion. Scientists argue among themselves 
regarding the inclusiveness of these 
areas. Some would restrict the use of 
the term “science” to the investigation 
of physical phenomena. Others would 
include biological phenomena as well. 
Still others would include the phenom- 
ena of human spirit in Geisteswissen- 
schaften or “social sciences.” In any 
case, precise understanding and control 
are the aims. Does theology aim at pre- 
cise understanding and control of God? 

Rather it seems that theology should 
be concerned with (1) the expression 
of the reality of God through various 
media of communication; (2) the cele- 
bration of the reality of God in reli- 
gious rite and liturgy; (3) the evoca- 
tion from man of the creature-response 
proper to the basic religious relation- 
ship: and (4) the orientation of man 
to God as the unconditional reality 
which finally determines his being and 
meaning. 

Now expression, celebration, evoca- 
tion, and orientation are functions of 
art rather than of science. If theology, 
then, is to be classified as either an art 
or a science, it seems more appropriate 
to call it an art—the art in terms of 
which all other arts and sciences are 
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finally related. And if the word ‘“‘em- 
pirical” is to suggest the inductive, ex- 
perimental, selective methods of scien- 
tific inquiry, then the art of theology 
is not, strictly speaking, empirical. The- 
ology deals with existence in the full, 
rich, dynamic, complex, subjective, and 
passionate sense of that term. Its con- 
cern embraces the concerns of empiri- 
cal sciences but seeks to relate these 
and all other concerns to the reality 
of “existing” human beings. Theology 
does not select from existence the quan- 
titative, the repeatable, the sensory, as 
empirical science does. It brackets the 
more selective views of reality in an 
attempt to express the final relation 
of all selective views to the complex 
whole of existence with which men have 
finally to do. 

Perhaps a brief analysis of the lan- 
guage appropriately employed in sci- 
ence, philosophy, and theology will help 
to clarify the difference between the- 
ology as an existential art and the em- 
pirical sciences or philosophy. We have 
noted that most scientists agree that, 
whatever the ultimate nature of science 
may be, the linguistic aim in scientific 
explanation is the expression of facts 
in the most precisely univocal language 
possible. Physicists thus work toward 
a basic equation capable of expressing 
a “unified-field theory”; chemists work 
toward the reduction of complex or- 
ganic and inorganic substances to simi- 
lar mathematical formulas. Biologists 
appear to be divided among themselves 
as to whether the phenomena of life 
demand, finally, a less mathematical 
and more frankly poetic idiom; but, 
in so far as biology is based on physics 
and chemistry, the ideal of mathemati- 
cal expression remains. The social sci- 
ences also respect the mathematical 
ideal in so far as they regard statisti- 
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cal analysis and expression as norma- 
tive. The sciences, in other words, aim 
at literal truth—in the literal sense of 
“truth by the letter.” The aim is to 
comprehend all reality in a language 
system based on a self-evident logical 
syntax, which bears a one-to-one or 
identity relation to “the world of fact.” 
This, at any rate, seems to be the basic 
idea behind the movement toward the 
unification of the sciences and kindred 
developments in contemporary sym- 
bolic logic and philosophy of science. 

But what are the limitations of a sys- 
tem of literal truth? Without laboring 
the arguments necessary to prove the 
point, it may be affirmed that literal 
truth is incapable of expressing novelty 
and concrete individuality as they oc- 
cur in existence. Mathematics abstracts 
that which is “univer- 
sal’-the bare quantitative character- 
istics of things and events. It assumes 
that its relations are always and every- 
where the same: two and two are al- 
ways and everywhere four in the com- 
monly used arithmetical system, by 
definition. The question “two what?” 
is irrelevant. From concrete individu- 


from existence 


ality the quantitative essence “twoness”’ 
is abstracted. Thus mathematics is ca- 
pable of talking about everything in 
general and nothing in particular: it 
something about everything 


can say 
but very little about anything. Further- 
more, there can be in such reality as is 
open to mathematical expression no 
genuine novelty, spontaneity, or “given- 
ness.” Time is, mathematically, essen- 
tially what Aristotle declared it to be: 
the measure of motion expressed in 
number—-the numbers of a system al- 
ways and everywhere the same. In such 
a view of time there can be literally 
‘nothing new under the sun.” The ap- 
parently new must be expressed in 
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terms of the cyclically recurrent or in 
terms of the timeless system. 

But, if we are to insist that literal 
truth must express its referent univo- 
cally, it may well be that only mathe- 
matical truth is literal. In the literal 
sense truth is a property of proposi- 
tions, a precisely definable relation of 
terms precisely related to their refer- 
ents. Yet Erich Frank (in Philosophical 
Understanding and Religious Truth)! 
is right when he suggests that only 
mathematical-type propositions can be 
true or false in this literal sense. Only 
when propositional relations follow by 
definition from an accepted logical syn- 
tax can we be sure that utterances are 
univocal, and thus literal. When we 
move from the precisely symmetrical 
beauty of the mathematical language 
system to existence in all its novel con- 
creteness, we can never be literally cer- 
tain that our discourse exhaustively ex- 
presses the fulness of its referent 
unless, of course, after the manner of 
some positivists, we simply hold as an 
unquestionable dogma the presupposi- 
tion that all nonliteral expression is es- 
sentially beyond the distinction be- 
tween truth and falsity and thus mean- 
ingless or irrelevant. 

To express the same point in theo- 
logical terms, it may be said that man 
can be literally sure of the truth of his 
statements only when they apply to 
human creations like language systems. 
When man confronts God’s creation 
and the inexhaustible creativity con- 
cretely manifest there, he can speak 
only equivocally or analogically. He 
can only say that the partially un- 
known, concretely given “there” is 
“like” the concretely given, partially 
known “here” in a certain way. Lit- 
eral apprehension of all “heres” and 
“theres,” all subjects and objects, an 
apprehension which cuts through the 
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past-present-future of time, is possible 
only for God. 

The logical positivists have per- 
formed a great service to philosophy 
and theology alike by calling attention 
to the nonliteral character of all dis- 
course which moves beyond sensory 
observations mathematically expressed. 
But they have failed to see that the as- 
sumption of one-to-one correspondence, 
or identity, between precisely deter- 
mined linguistic structures and the 
world talked about is actually a leap 
of faith in the direction of the equiv- 
ocal and analogical. The equivocal char- 
acter of metaphysical language, which 
they disparage, is obvious. But the pur- 
pose of metaphysics is not the purpose 
of demonstrative sciences. Metaphysics, 
like theology, is an art, not a science, 
and its aim is to make the inevitable 
equivocation implicit in talking about 
metaphysical categories as orderly and 
illuminating as possible. It does this 
by striving for its own kind of tech- 
nical purity in the use of terms and 
by constantly re-examining its catego- 
ries in the light of new scientific, moral, 
and aesthetic experience. The weakness 
of metaphysics is also its strength— 
nainely, its inclusiveness and its at- 
tempt to come to grips with and render 
to some degree rationally intelligible 
the background of all human experi- 
ence. And metaphysics, unlike physics 
and the other sciences, includes in its 
scope the problem of the concrete indi- 
vidual, or what J. V. Langmead-Cas- 
serly (in The Christian in Philosophy)* 
has called “the singular.” The singular 
is the unique, the unrepeatable, the con- 
crete individual in its inexhaustible 
identity. Classical Greek metaphysics 
in general followed the lead of mathe- 
matics and sought to reduce the singu- 
lar to the particular—that is, to an in- 
stance of a universal in terms of which 
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it was finally to be understood. The 
problem and challenge of modern meta- 
physics is the expression of novelty and 
singularity in their own terms rather 
than in terms of timeless universal cate- 
gories. This means that modern meta- 
physics must be more consciously po- 
etic in its discourse, after the manner 
of Whitehead. Its aim, however, is the 
classical aim—to see the whole stead- 
ily, with a minimum of subjective con- 
cern and a maximum of aseptic objec- 
tivity. It is true that metaphysics ‘“‘ex- 
plains” nothing in a strictly literal or 
scientific sense. But it attempts to ex- 
press as meaningfully as possible the 
larger reality which science only par- 
tially explains, in a spirit as closely 
akin to the scientific as is possible for 
its realm. It is an analogical art rather 
than a demonstrative science, but it is 
an art in terms of which demonstrative 
sciences are finally understood. By dis- 
paraging the aims of classical meta- 
physics, the positivists covertly set up 
a metaphysic of their own. And a covert 
metaphysic is dangerously stultifying, 
because it is not open to the ordinary 
criteria of metaphysical adequacy. The 
positivist too easily shrugs off all criti- 
cism with the familiar but question- 
begging phrase, “I don’t know what 
you are talking about”—a phrase which 
forces the critic to rephrase his ques- 
tion in terms of the positivist’s own pre- 
suppositions, and thus to give away his 
case in advance. 

Now if our analysis is correct and 
theology begins where science and meta- 
physics leave off, then it is obvious 
that the tongues of men and of angels 
are not sufficient for the literal expres- 
sion of its affirmations. The theologian, 
indeed, must walk where angels fear to 
tread and speak of those things which 
evoke from decent angels either the 
purity of silent wonder or, at most, the 
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stark simplicity of the Sanctus. The 
theologian must speak of the trans- 
metaphysical and its ultimate and inti- 
mate relation to the existing human 
being. He must speak, that is, of the 
relation of singulars to the Great Singu- 
lar. Again the tradition of negative the- 
ology bears witness to the literal ab- 
surdity of the task. And theology needs 
to hear again today the outraged pro- 
tests of the mystics, including such 
modern mystics as Wittgenstein the 
positivist. All the theologian’s words 
should carry with them the overtones 
of a more appropriate silence. Theo- 
logical symbols, as Tillich says, must 
be “broken” symbols, carrying within 
them a sense of their own inadequacy 
and pointing beyond themselves to the 
inexhaustible mysterium tremendum et 
fascinans. 

Yet the theologian must speak, be- 
cause man as an existing individual 
cannot be silent about what concerns 
him intimately and ultimately. His de- 
cisive relation to the ultimate must find 
expression—-perhaps in ritual first, then 
in myth. Primitive man must dance his 
religion and affirm his ultimate rela- 
tionships in gestures—and some mod- 
ern churches might well recover a sense 
of the significance of gestures in wor- 
ship! But literate man must also trans- 
late his gestures into words and mean- 
into “letters’—-as best he can. 
His theological language will be most 
vividly relevant when it is most inti- 
mately related to liturgy and rite. But 
liturgy and rite will themselves become 
irrelevant unless they are constantly 
related to all the language worlds in 
which men live, as scientists, as phi- 
losophers, as existing individuals. So 
the theologian must speak analogically, 
as an artist. concerning those things 
about which he first speaks negatively 
and which he finally expresses in acts 
of worship. His language is expressive, 


ings- 


evocative, celebrating, and orienting. 
His is the imperative but literally im- 
possible task of relating the unspeak- 
able to the worlds of speech which de- 
fine men’s lesser concerns. 

The theologian, too, must strive for 
technical purity and semantic consist- 
ency in his use of terms. He must try 
to combine the precision of the scien- 
tist with the feeling of the artist. And 
he must be aware that he speaks finally 
from a decision of faith rather than 
from a merely rational conclusion. He 
attempts to draw rational conclusions 
from his decision of faith; if he must 
believe in order to understand, he must 
also understand acutely in order to be- 
lieve effectively. And if his language is 
finally deficient, it is not, as some scien- 
tists and positivistic philosophers would 
say, because it is too human—anthro- 
pomorphic. Rather it is because his lan- 
guage is not human enough; his poetry 
is not sufficiently poetic. Theological 
language fails, even when it is under- 
stood to be the language of an exis- 
tential art rather than the language of 
an empirical or demonstrative science, 
because God 1s finally more Auman 
than his theologians. 

Perhaps the last sentence betrays the 
Christian prejudice of the writer—or 
confesses his Christian faith. Faith 
must be confessed, sooner or later, and 
all theologies and metaphysics—espe- 
cially those which disparage theology 
and metaphysics—are finally confes- 
sions of faith. “Here stand I,” the phi- 
losopher or theologian says: “I can do 
no other; come over and see what the 
world like from here.” Now 
Christian theology affirms that Jogos, 
the grammar of reality, was made sin- 
gular—made flesh—-in the event Jesus 
Christ. It affirms that deity was most 
holy when most human and that man 
is most human when he freely serves 
him in whose service is perfect freedom 


looks 
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and in whose love all loves are made 
whole. Christian theology expresses the 
New Reality of the Incarnation and 
calls men to the joyously redemptive 
power of life in that New Reality. It 
finds the normative story of God’s deal- 
ings with man, which culminate in the 
Incarnation, in the Bible. It finds the 
normative response to biblical events 
in the church-—and part of the response 
of the church is the creation of the 
bible itself. But the response of the 
church continues beyond biblical times, 
as it bears witness in all ages to the re- 
demptive reality of the biblical events. 
Thus tradition and reason become con- 
tinuing agencies of the response of the 
church. The biblical theologian, the 
church historian, the systematic theo- 
logian—all are equally — significant 
agents and molders of the church’s 
continuous witness and response to the 
event Jesus Christ. In all instances 
Christian theology is “of the church, 
by the church, and for the church.” 
It is the communication through a high- 
ly refined and specialized existential 
art of a community created by a re- 
ality it calls God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

In so far as theology is also apolo- 
communication to those outside 
it is concerned with non- 
Christian presuppositions and lan- 
guages. And the gospel cannot be 
preached to all nations without such 
concern. Sometimes the intensity of the 
apologetic concern, the eagerness to 
speak meaningfully to “the world” in 
its own terms, has resulted in conscious 
or unconscious distortion or dilution of 
the Christian message and an accept- 
ance of the world in a specific cultural 
situation on its own terms. This was 
the danger in the otherwise commend- 
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able motivation behind the ‘empirical’ 
theologies. At other times Christian 
theologians have taken so seriously the 
grim guardianship of the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints—in the lan- 
guage the saints happened to speak 
years ago—that they have failed to rec- 
ognize the cultural relativity involved 
in even its original apostolic reception. 
Such theologians make little effort to 
communicate intelligibly to honestly 
skeptical contemporaries. They forget 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s reminder that 
“nothing is so irrelevant as an answer 
to an unasked question.”” And such are 
the dangers in the otherwise commend- 
able motivation behind contemporary 
neo-orthodoxy. 

If the Christian theologian is to com- 
municate his faith intelligibly and re- 
sponsibly, he must know what ques- 
tions men of a given age and circum- 
stance are asking, and he must under- 
stand the language they use in asking 
them. He must be acutely sensitive to 
the Jogos of the age in which he con- 
fesses his theos. And he must never 
identify the treasure of the Christian 
answer with the earthen vessel of his 
or some other theological system. He 
must nourish his faith with biblical 
and sacramental food, and he must 
never forget that his life is more truly 
his theology than is his intellectual sys- 
tem. He must inquire carefully into the 
relation of his discipline, with its dis- 
tinctive presuppositions and resultant 
methodology, to the presuppositions 
and methodologies of other disciplines. 
He may not then conclude that his is 
an “existential art’; but he may come 
to see more clearly in what sense the- 
ology is not nonsense—and indeed may 
be, even today, the queen of the arts 
and sciences. 


NOTES 
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RELIGION AND THE FRAGMENTATION OF MAN 


N. P. JACOBSON* 


HE dividedness and hollowness of 
the individual’s life in modern 
industrial society is a fact that 
grows more coercive with each passing 
decade. No one needs to be a psycholo- 
gist to experience the abrupt superfici- 
ality of most of one’s social cennec- 
tions, the pull of conflicting loyalties, 
the moral confusion and disenchantment 
that prevail where contradictory notions 
of what is good lie juxtaposed and can- 
cel one another out in a neighborhood 
that encompasses the whole world. One 
needs no special powers of acute obser- 
vation to see that it is the essential na- 
ture of social organization in an indus- 
trial society progressively to shove the 
individual into a smaller and more spe- 
cialized involvement in the affairs of the 
whole community. All advanced civili- 
zation individuates, forcing the individ- 
ual to confront himself by himself, and 
the terrific pace of change today strips 
him of inherited anchorages. The in- 
creasing lack of warm mutuality and 
fellow-feeling, the loss of opportunity 
to bring one’s total personality to bear 
upon the world, the overruling and me- 
chanical linking-together of specialized 
functions, and the loss of spontaneity, 
all reap a harvest of moral depravity, 
mental disorder, alcoholism, suicide, and 
* The author, N. P. Jacobson, has held positions 
teaching philosophy and religion at Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama, and at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Emory University (B.D.), and 
the University of Chicago (Ph.D.). Prior to pur- 
suing his work for the doctorate, he spent thirty 
months overseas as a Navy chaplain. He has pub- 
lished articles in previous issues of this Journal, 
in the Philosophical Review, and in the Harvard 
Theological Review. 
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barbaric wars that are shocking and in 
themselves demoralizing to behold. Con- 
fused, disillusioned, and detached, mod- 
ern man shows his frustration by his 
eagerness to turn over to others the di- 
rection and interpretation of his life. 

The troubles of a “isastrous twentieth 
century are greatly aggravated and tend 
to become unmanageable as men are 
caught up in divisive forces that render 
flimsy, tenuous, and divided the person- 
ality of modern man. Such personalities 
are incapable of supporting an advanced 
civilization. They lack the capacity for 
creative and constructive thought; they 
lack the type of social relationships that 
give them a deep appreciative under- 
standing of both their fellows and them- 
selves. They tend to do what they would 
rather not, to wonder what they ought 
to do, and to fail in their efforts to carry 
out effectively and successfully the best 
that they know. They are consequently 
incapable of solving the grave problems 
that follow in the wake of a dynamic 
industrial society. 

As yet modern man seems almost 
totally in the dark as to what he must 
know and how he must proceed in order 
to heal his dividedness. It ought to be 
a matter deserving at least an honest 
reappraisal on the part of our intellec- 
tuals and ruling groups that this prob- 
lem is one with which the world’s re- 
ligions have long struggled, not entirely 
without results. This paper is an effort 
to suggest the resources that the Chris- 
tian religion now possesses for dealing 
constructively with this major problem 
of our time. 
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CLARIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM 

One may be introduced into the prob- 
lem of the modern fragmentation of man 
with the help of different approaches. 
It is possible to recognize the limitations 
of George Mead’s approach while at the 
same time utilizing the insights that he 
certainly does afford in the clarification 
of our problem.’ Mead’s interest centers 
in man’s amazing degree of responsive- 
ness and in the way this responsiveness 
is structured in social interaction. Man 
is pre-eminent among all animals in his 
ability to internalize the attitudes and 
behavior of other people and things and 
respond to whatever is internalized. He 
can take toward himself the attitude he 
perceives reilected by another’s counte- 
nance, speech, or action, turning inward 
whatever he finds, and responding to it. 
This is true, despite the fact that the 
margin of error may be very great in 
discerning what the attitude of another 
really portends. 

A child manifests this retlexiveness 
much better than adults, owing to the 
loss of spontaneity in older people. A 
child at play may assume the roles of 
doctor, nurse, and patient, responding 
in turn to the attitudes deemed appro- 
priate to each role. A child learns to take 
toward himself the attitudes he finds 
other people taking toward him, and 
it is these internalizations to which he 
responds with vigor. Suppose a little 
fellow has just bumped his head. It is a 
bad bump; no concussion, mind you, 
but the pain is lively nonetheless. He 
runs to mother. Although neither he nor 
mother may know it, she holds the key 
to whether or not he will break into a fit 
of sobbing. If he finds a stoical response 
to his bump, accompanied by some such 
remark as, “Hard knocks make a very 
big man!” the lad may stifle his in- 
cipient tears, swallow hard, and turn 


back to his play. If mother adopts a 
weepy countenance with an appropriate, 
‘My, the poor little fellow!” Junior will 
find himself unable to keep back heart- 
rending sobs. It is impossible here to 
suppose that it is the mere response of 
the mother, viewed as an external event, 
that made the difference. Merely to look 
at mother’s countenance and hear her 
words would hardly be sufficient to 
bring tears. It is the internalizing of the 
mother’s response that pulls the trigger. 
It is what happens within the child, his 
own attitude of grief adopted toward 
himself, that makes the difference be- 
tween weeping and not weeping. 

Illustrations of this process, whereby 
attitudes which are in the first instance 
external to us can be internalized by the 
individual and adopted with reference 
to his own inner self, can be drawn from 
every province of life. The public speak- 
er ‘talks over the heads of his audience” 
except as his speech comes forth from a 
close acquaintance with the attitudes 
and responses that his words elicit in 
others. A flashing, imperceptible dia- 
logue between an inner self and the in- 
ternalized response of others controls 
the public speaker as he proceeds. Ex- 
cept as the one self makes adjustments 
with reference to the other, his is not 
the mouth for those ears. Illustrations 
of this self-reilexiveness, and the diverse 
experiences that it enables the individ- 
ual to share across gulfs of space, time, 
and culture, are everywhere available in 
the drama, in literature and art, in ath- 
letic events, and in a host of everyday 
incidents. 

The mechanism of self-control_—The 
reflexiveness, by means of which each 
person gestures to himself and responds 
to his gestures, is the individual’s psy- 
chosomatic mechanism of self-control. 
Upon the operation of this mechanism 
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depends how the individual will behave, 
with reference both to other people or 
things and to himself. Other means of 
shaping a person’s behavior, such as 
physical coercion and punishment, are 
strictly auxiliary to this mechanism. 

The mechanism we have been de- 
scribing becomes the means whereby 
we integrate our behavior into an on- 
going social process. Thus we learn to 
respond in ways expected of us. We in- 
ternalize the attitudes that we discover 
to be appropriate to the social roles we 
play, and by watching the response of 
other people and things we make what- 
ever adjustments we can. 

As we play our social roles, we de- 
velop in our personalities certain or- 
ganizations of sensitivity and response, 
certain congealments, with which we 
control ourselves in relation to other 
people and things and by means oi 
which other people exercise whatever 
control they can upon our behavior. Ac- 
cording to the nature of our congeal- 
ments, which may be represented by 


anything from our political alignments 
to the way we play bridge or use the 


English language, we are typed by our 
iellows. Apprehending our congeal- 
ments, others may command us to come 
or to stay away, hire our labor or dis- 
miss us, bring us before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, judge us in court, ailix a 
certain value upon our person, or, more 
happily, win our co-operation in com- 
munity activities, and raise us into emi- 
nence In society. 
Far from being 
these congealments are only our social 
selves, the coagulations that appear in 
our personalities.as a result of our as- 
suming various roles in society. They 
are the teeth that mesh as we move 
through the gears of social interaction. 
Since they are the medium of exchange 


our whole selves, 





in most social interaction, it Is little 
wonder that everyone takes great care 
over the self that he presents to others; 
it is littke wonder that these selves in- 
trude between people and tend to sepa- 
rate people as regards their inner life. 
It is littke wonder that our connec- 
tions with others are solely, as a general 
rule, of this public and relatively super- 
ficial sort. This is a contradiction, and 
some would say a profound tragedy, 
wherein men suffer greatly in contem- 
porary society by being laid hold upon 
somewhat as one would grasp the loose 
skin at the nape of a cat’s neck and toss 
the animal in whatever direction one 
desired. This is a predicament wherein 
men are controlled in a superficial way 
by one another and thrust into social in- 
tegrations that leave the inner life of 
everyone unshared, indeterminate, and 
concealed. Not all the alcoholic bever- 
ages in the modern world can relieve 
the hollowness of men who must live in 
this way. 

A mass-production process has now 
aggravated this solitariness in the inner 
life of man by pouring millions of men 
and women into a mold that bears more 
resemblance to a metal casting than to 
a potentially self-transcendent human 
being. Linked together mechanically in- 
to an industrial process that feels like a 
Greek Fate, the personalities become 
more and more icebound. By offering 
themselves as so many castings to be 
manipulated according to the plans and 
purposes of a few men who assume re- 
sponsibility and exercise all decision in 
the direction of the entire system, mil- 
lions of people in our day have become 
little more than things. Congealed by 
the process that consumes their life- 
energy into a kind of frigidity, they as 
sume the aspect of William James’s 
dogs and cats who “take part in scenes 
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of whose significance they have no ink- 
ling,” since they exist in a manner “‘tan- 
gent to the wider life of things.’’* Such 
people live in but are not of the world. 
They occupy the position of the peren- 
nial proletariat who, in Toynbee’s defi- 
nition, are not necessarily of humble 
birth or lacking in financial means but 
are possessed of a “‘consciousness——and 
the resentment that this consciousness 
inspires——ot being disinherited from 
their ancestral place in society.” 

The falsification of the self—-In a 
social predicament that places the val- 
ues upon people, not for what they are 
as individuals and might become, but 
for their social alignments and utility, 
the problem of developing the inner life 
of the individual is further aggravated 
by the need each individual manifests 
to become something more than a mere 
cog in the social mechanism and to hide 
his real self behind a facade of accept- 
able behavior. Perhaps the self as hid- 
den and inarticulate registers in some 
way beneath the threshold of awareness 
the butchery that is being performed 
upon it, so that, as Horney says, “we 
feel in our guts and bones what is g ing 
on in ourselves without it reacHihg 
awareness.’ Whether it is in rebellion 
against the truncated self that results 
from adding together one’s own social 
co-ordinations, or whether it stems from 
a need for deceit and hiding, or whether 
it is for additional reasons, the individ- 
ual goes beyond the self as intedrated in 
society to construct an image more 
satisfying to himself. 

The need for this glorified image ap- 
pears very early in life. The child learns 
almost at once that he gets along with 
adults, not by being his own unique self, 
but by being “normal,” by getting hun- 
ery, going to sleep, cooing, and doing 
ill things at scheduled times and in pre- 


conceived ways. Very early he learns to 
suppress his spontaneous responses be- 
fore the disapproving glances of parents. 
Since the latter have all the power, and 
either directly or indirectly exercise it 
to the full, the child finds it necessary 
to adopt the responses, countenance, 
and attitudes that succeed best with 
adults. The mechanism of reflexiveness 
suggested by George Mead enables the 
child to do this. Pretense begins after 
the first few months, and the child is 
perceptive enough to notice that all 
about him adults are using false fronts, 
too, by assuming which people appear, 
as Nietzsche says, “to forgive one an- 
other for living.’ Pretense engenders a 
pseudo-self which endeavors to manage 
the real hungers, interests, needs, tal- 
ents, capacities, and emerging sponta- 
neous impulses of the individual’s real- 
life process. This pseudo-self is the false 
image in the light of which we are in- 
duced, from reasons mentioned above, 
to view ourselves. This image becomes 
a model of attainment and a screen, a 
phantom to be pursued, a Procrustean 
bed me suring each response so that 
some are cut off and others are 
stretched, a “Glorified Version of the 
Self” (Horney) to which the individual 
sacrifices himself and for which he lives. 
This image and pattern of response be- 
comes a “non-productive orientation” 
(Fromm),* because it smothers the orig- 


inal productiveness of the individual’s 


own powers. Since this image is based 
originally upon what is socially accept- 


able and useful, it is not strange that 
people deal with one another in terms of 
their pseudo-selves rather than their 
concrete, unique, inner life. The glori- 
fied version intrudes itself everywhere 
between people; it becomes their medi- 
um of exchange. 

Different individuals project them- 
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selves differently into this glorified ver- 
sion and respond differently to it, but 
with these differences we need not here 
be concerned. All are used with a view 
of self-protection, self-enhancement, 
and seli-concealment; they are inca- 
pable of being used to foster and pro- 
mote what is native and original in the 
personality. 

The loss of spontaneity..-No indi- 
vidual, unless his psychosomatic organ- 
ism be crippled in some way, ever re- 
sponds in a concrete situation without 
cautious scrutiny, largely through un- 
conscious flashes of perceptivity, of the 
possible way that his offerings will be 
received. Internalizing the response of 
others and appraising it in the light of 
his pseudo-self, the individual quickly 
makes such adjustments as are indi- 
cated for the protection of his inner life. 
Since the impulses arise both from the 
social predicament and from the indi- 
vidual’s need for concealment, to cut 
and clip each offering to confirm an 
image we hold of ourselves, it is to be 
expected that people rarely live amid 
relationships wherein they are accepted 
for what they really are, really feel, 
really need. Only in the interstices of 
modern life, and when our customary 
guard is momentarily down, do people 
find among us the permissive relation- 
that elicit spontaneity. Most 
people, as a result, subject themselves 
and others to their own preconceived 
notions of what should be allowed, hold- 
ing the future in bondage to the past. 
No unification of fragmented man is 
possible in a diversified culture such as 
ours as long as men live in this way. 

Before these walls and defenses of 
our pseudo-selves have thickened to a 
killing rigidity (and it is this, far more 
than organic dysfunction, that leads 
people prematurely to grow old) there 


shinc 
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is in all of us a sensitivity threshold en- 
abling us to distinguish, and feel the 
distinction, between tendencies and re- 
sponses that are spontaneous and those 
that appease and confirm our pseudo- 
selves. Continued deprivation, however, 
of this inner self dams up life’s sponta- 
neous growth and drives people into neu- 
roses, into aggressive behavior toward 
self and others, into suicide, and renders 
people incapable of supporting a civili- 
zation as complex as our own. This is 
the ultimate destiny of a people who 
succeed in sacrificing their unique inner 
life to the harsh taskmaster of either 
their pseudo-self or the congealments 
that prove expedient in society. 

Summary.—What we have just de- 
scribed provides us with a basis for un- 
derstanding the modern fragmentation 
of man. The individuating tendencies of 
a complex culture drive a wedge deep 
into the internal life of every personal- 
ity. The mechanism of reflexiveness is 
one of the major instrumentalities that 
effect this division in the self. Inner dis- 
content with his own socialized rem- 
nants, together with impulses of self- 
protection and self-enhancement, lead 
the individual to construct a ‘Glorified 
Version.”’ Finally, the congealments in 
our sensitivities and responses deliver 
us over into the power of gigantic inte- 
grations that leave the inner life unex- 
pressed, indeterminate, and alone. It is 
this inner self, the source of the individ- 
ual’s unique capabilities and talents, 
that needs to be rediscovered. This 
problem is the root-metaphor, so to 
speak, in the problematic predicament 
of modern man. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO MAN’S DIVIDEDNESS 


Most of the outstanding religious 
personalities in history, Christian and 
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otherwise, have been profoundly con- 
cerned with the problem to which we 
are addressing ourselves—the problem 
of the fragmentation of modern man. 

It is possible to exaggerate how well 
the apostle Paul understood this prob- 
lem, but one cannot read his writings 
without noting the deep concern that 
men might extricate their inner life 
from the externa! shell, the shell of the 
social man, the man as an average mem- 
ber of society fulfiliing the law. An im- 
portant part of Paul’s message is an in- 
ducement to discard both this social self 
and the pseudo-self or pride system in 
order that men might make room for 
the Christ who liveth within. How else 
are we to interpret Paul’s invitation to 
live on the weak side of ourselves, in 
order that in our weakness we may find 
the strength that is in Christ Jesus? 
When Paul, the external man, was 
weak, Paul in his inwardness was 
strong. In the light of the “rules of 
righteousness” crystallized in the Jew- 
ish Law, on the basis of which men 
compared themselves with one another, 
judging themselves, pfaising them- 
selves, or losing confidence in them- 
selves, suspecting, distrusting, repress- 
ing, and even not infrequently coming 
to hate and to fear themselves—in the 
light of such rules and the human havoc 
that follows in their wake, it is nat sur- 
prising to tind Paul inveighing always 
against the Law. Events which occurred 
some time after Jesus may have been 
the main factors influencing the Gospel 
to take this direction, or the influence 
may stem directly from Jesus himself. 
Whatever one may think as to its main 
source, the signs are unmistakable that 
salvation was both conceived and felt 
among the earliest Christians as a sense 
of (1) being Saved from lapsing into an 
identification with the congealments of 


personality in terms of which the indi- 
vidual is caught up and intermeshed 
with the life of the community, (2) be- 
ing liberated from the pseudo-self or 
pride system, and (3) being lifted into 
a fulness and vividness of deeply per- 
sonal spontaneity compared with which 
the values of the social world provided 
a pale and unprofitable existence. 
With greater success, perhaps, than 
any Christian thinker since Paul, Séren 
Kierkegaard has sought to direct man 
into this kind of salvation. The central 
problem for Kierkegaard was to extri- 
cate the self as inwardness, the ‘‘exis- 
tential” self, the self as concreteness, 
from the false and distorted image and 
control system in the light of which we 
have all been induced to view ourselves 
so that we become to ourselves an ob- 
ject of thought, an abstraction. The per- 
son is lost who identifies himself with 
this network of abstractions. The real 


self exists behind, beneath, and beyond 
the cluster of general requirements and 
expectancies that constitute this control 
system. In Kierkegaard we have a par- 
ticularly vigorous and lucid invitation 
to give ourselves unreservedly to the 


dark indeterminateness of inwardness 
from whence the transformative power 
is exercised which develops our individ- 
uality. A network of “strings” consti- 
tutes an ‘established order” for Kierke- 
gaard, which serves to “imprison life.” 
The spirit of man is exercised, self-con- 
sciousness cleared of distortion and 
deepened, when the individual turns in- 
ward to collide with an “infinite under- 
standing imposing infinite demands.’’® 

Although there are important differ- 
ences between them, it can hardly fail 
to strike the reader as one of the com- 
mon bonds between many leading expo- 
nents of Christianity that they have 
sought to liberate the inner man. We 
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mention here only a few. Berdyaev, the 
Greek Orthodox Christian, until his re- 
cent death a leader in the Russian com- 
munity and theological seminary in 
Paris, contends that the rediscovery of 
the inner man is the path that modern 
man must take for a rediscovery of 
God; he contends as well that this is 
“the essential theme of Christianity” 
which it is now “imperative to under- 
stand once more.’”' ‘The Ego of every- 
day social life is not the authentic Ego. 
... For this reason, it is no easy mat- 
ter to discover the authentic human 
kgo, to strip it of its ‘social’ disguises. 
In society man is invariably an actor, 
he lives up to the standard of conduct 
imposed upon him by any given social 
position, and if he acts his part too well, 
he has some difficulty in rediscovering 
his essential Ego.”* 

Some would .probably contend that 
this “essential theme of Christianity” 
has never been truly domesticated to 
the American scene and that the culture 
developing upon these shores has taken 
captive and submerged this core of 
Christianity. This is true only with 
reservations. Our own William James 
fought his best and longest fight for just 
this theme in Christianity. And James 
is commonly accepted as an American 
expression in religion and philosophy. 
“Individuality is founded in feeling; 
and the recesses of feeling, the darker, 
blinder strata of character, are the only 
places in the world in which we catch 
real fact in the making, and directly 
perceive how events happen, and how 
work is actually done. Compared with 
this world of living individualized feel- 
ings, the world of generalized objects 
which the intellect contemplates is with- 
out solidity or life.’ Deep within and 
behind the social self, the self as object 
of thought, there is a pulsing channel of 


life into which the roots of our person- 
alities are driven. This is the area where 
James conceived God to be active, “pro- 
ducing effects in this world. When we 
commune with it, work is actually done 
upon our finite personality, for we are 
turned into new men, and consequences 
in the way of conduct follow in the nat- 
ural world upon our regenerative 
change.””’” Referring to this deeper re- 
gion of inwardness, James remarks, 
“Our whole physical life may lie soak- 
ing in a spiritual atmosphere, a dimen- 
sion of being that we at present have no 
organ for apprehending.” 

Summary.—These_ few 
are intended merely to indicate the re- 
sources in our Christian tradition for 
dealing with the fragmentation of mod- 
ern man. Christianity has sought to 
free the inner self that lurks in solitary 
confinement, furtive, incommunicable, 
and unconfessed behind and within the 
particular organization of sensitivity 
and response that we embody when the 
socializing and falsifying process has 
done its work. It has attempted to free 
men from the clustered mass of abstract 
thought and generalization in the light 
of which we view ourselves and others. 
Christian freedom is intended to be the 
transcendence of the individual from 
existing patterns which ever tend to im- 


suggestions 


prison the process of personal becoming 
and unravel every attempt to make this 
process regnant over one’s life. Chris- 
tianity has sought to promote the inner 
reservoir of native spontaneity that 
“lies soaking” in a spiritual atmosphere 
and to give release and direction to this 


maelstrom into which are flung the 
myriad of primeval hungers and emer- 
gent tendencies that social interchange 
elicits. With this as its “essential 
theme,” Christianity has sought to 
deepen and broaden and vivify individ- 
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ual existence. It has often talked as 
though the personality in whom God 
should truly dwell would have every 
possible point of sensitivity and every 
strand of responsiveness expanded, 
deepened, and shared, in order that the 
whole creation of people and things 
might be brought to one focus in each 
individual, transfiguring the personality 
into a pulsing unity where past and 
present meet in a throbbing simul- 
taneity. 


CLARIFICATION OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN RESOURCES 

If the fragmentation of contemporary 
man be the root metaphor in the prob- 
lematic predicament of man, and if the 
essential theme of Christianity be the 
liberation of man from this dividedness, 
Christianity bears with awesome rele- 
vance upon the present scene. There 
has always been a tendency, however, 
for this vein of Christian thought to be- 
come so overlaid with romanticism and 
mysticism that men who pride them- 
selves upon their ‘‘realism” dismiss it 
as moonshine, while others stand unen- 
lightened by its invitation, unable to re- 
late themselves effectively to it. To in- 
vite the individual to spill over the re- 
ceptacles of social living that are mech- 
anizing and impoverishing his inner 
life, for instance, is not to direct him 
into the path wherein this might be 
done. To warn the individual against 
identifying himself with his ‘Glorified 
Version,” is not to help him to keep 
from doing so. To call the individual 
away from his life as an object of 
thought, and as a cog in gigantic social 
integrations, is not to guide him into 
the unfolding of the richer, more abun- 
dant life. Clearly the solution of this 
problem involves a growth of the in- 
dividual’s own unique potentialities for 


thinking, feeling, imagining, sharing, 
loving, and doing. Clearly the growth 
of the inner life, the promotion of per- 
sonal becoming, implies the expansion 
of his own sensitivities and responsive- 
ness, the diversification and deepening 
of new qualities and meaning in his life. 
And this vivification of the inner life is 
inextricably bound up with the growth 
of capacities latent in the unique per- 
sonality which may be elicited by inter- 
change with people and things. When 
meaning and responsiveness expand, 
the personality is broadened and en- 
riched, and the capacities latent within 
him are exercised and developed. This, 
however, is a partial clarification of the 
problem; it is not a solution. 

Particularly in an industrial society 
where precision is held in high esteem, 
Christian thought must accept the re- 
sponsibility of making its meanings 
more precise. To refuse this obligation 
is to refuse to serve the day. What fol- 
lows is an attempt to explore the possi- 
bilities of discriminating more clearly 
what men must know and how they 
must proceed if they are to be delivered 
from the forces that are tearing them 
to pieces. 

What men must know.—lf we mean 
by knowledge the ability to predict 
what conditions will yield what conse- 
quences, we must strive to identify the 
conditions in the problem at hand 
which will deliver man from his di- 
videdness. It is in this strict sense that 
the following conditions are proposed. 
They constitute an external structure 
in the midst of human life, controlling 
the process by which the individual 
transcends his dividedness and expands 
his powers. They are external, not in 
the sense of operating outside of man, 
but in the sense of forming a structure 
not dependent upon human thought, to 
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which our thinking must conform. 
They are external in the sense that they 
are not something that man can accom- 
plish. He can refuse to take them into 
account in his behavior and suffer the 
consequences of missing his high call- 
ing. They might be described in other 
terminology, but they must be identi- 
fied and clarified by some terminology 
so that man can guide his living with 
reference to the dem.ods they make 
upon him. They havc brought man out 
of bestiality into civilization and are 
something to which no man, and no 
group of men, can ever gain title. Be- 
cause they create man, they must be 
considered as part of the nature of God. 
In so far as man lives in the keeping of 
these conditions, he finds fellowship 
with God, a fellowship discoverable no- 
where else, a fellowship of the most in- 
timate and personal sort conceivable, 
since everywhere else save in the keep- 
ing of these conditions man finds rela- 
tionships more or less impersonal which 
“leave him cold,” do nothing for him, 
penalize spontaneity, and discourage 
tendencies to respond that lie for the 
most part indiscernible to everyone, 
even to the individual himself. Living 
in the keeping of these conditions, the 
individual finds every possible point of 
sensitivity and every strand of respon- 
expanded, deepened, and 
shared in fellowship with God and man. 
By living in the keeping of these con- 
ditions, man will rediscover his inner 
self, transcend his contemporary frag- 
mentation, and enjoy Christian free- 
dom in the company of an “infinite un- 
derstanding, imposing infinite de- 
mands.” ; 

The rest of this paper is an attempt 
to describe these conditions and to 
draw certain implications as to what 


siveness 


man must do if he is to be delivered 
from his dividedness. 

The first condition is the opening of 
the individual to a felt need, a sense of 
requiredness, a feeling of inadequacy. 
People grow, as far as the individual’s 
own originating growth is concerned, 
only on the hot spots, only on those 
facets of felt requiredness to which the 
person is alerted from within. The per- 
son’s incipient capacities remain dor- 
mant until some inner tendency leads 
out new exploration along a new trail 
felt to promise something important 
for making life effective and good. 
Once the physio-neuro-psychological 
processes within the organism are al- 
tered in some small way as to produce 
what we call a felt requiredness, the 
individual is ready to absorb a new 
quality, a new meaning, a new perspec- 
tive out of the manifold of interactions 
in which his daily living is ever in- 
volved. Nothing of the individual’s own 
self can develop in so far as what he is 
and knows and does are imposed from 
the outside. The direction of an indi- 
vidual’s unfo'ding is from the inside 
out. 

The second condition is the emerging 
of a new quality, perspective, insight, 
or meaning. The originality of these 
green shoots of new life is important to 
recognize, since the recognition may 
save us from efforts, however well in- 
tended, to lead the individual in ways 
thought best that he should grow. Ques- 
tioning, searching, outreaching for 
whatever may satisfy his need, the in- 
dividual is thrown into a quest which, 
if left unimprisoned and given the fav- 
oring winds of love and respect, can 
end only in the growth of some segment 
of the person’s own self. An original 
propulsion of this sort reaps a harvest 
of meanings, perspectives, and qualities 
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to enrich experience and to save people 
from the folly of trying to live creative- 
ly and well on borrowed perspectives. 
Augustine is one of the profound 
fathers of Christianity who recognized 
this condition. 

The third condition is the sharing of 
each new meaning, quality, and_per- 
spective with other people in a mani- 
fold of social interchange, so that it be- 
comes an avenue for repeated com- 
munication, an occasion for connective 
growth. This sharing provides the re- 
sistance of other attitudes and things 
wherein the fuller import of each ini- 
tial impulsion is elaborated and its pos- 
sibilities revealed for either increasing 
or destroying the increments of growth 
men seek. This condition is a filter 


through which initial insights and im- 
pulses pass; Clarification, criticism, and 
correction are products of this sharing. 
Many factors operate to prevent this 


third condition from transforming the 
person who lives in our time. Insecurity 
and uncertainty before overpowering 
pressures toward conformity lead him 
to turn to the meanings borrowed from 
another’s life rather than announce his 
own. Emotional components of shame 
and guilt, as well, and fears of multi- 
tudinous types and shades, turn people 
away from new adventures in living. 
What is required here is resilience and 
sensitivity in the people who would 
participate in this condition. Men re- 
strained in a rigid culture, and harried 
by dogmatism and threat of disgrace, 
are cut off from the path of their own 
development. The individual is unique; 
his thinking, if left unrestrained and 
given the benefit of respect and love, 
will also be unique; and it may be 
uniquely important to the solution of 
the complex problems that follow in the 
wake of an industrial society. We rob 


the individual of his own unique future, 
and his society of the resources lying 
undeveloped among its members, when 
we fail to take this third condition into 
account or obstruct it. Instead of re- 
sorting to veiled or explicit threat, and 
instead of beating loudly the drums of 
custom, a truly creative culture would 
lend itself freely to those new perspec- 
tives that emerge amid the new rela- 
tion-manifold (man to man and man to 
the rest of nature) that results wher- 
ever impulse and need is encouraged to 
take its momentary turn at the helm. 

The fourth condition is the integrat- 
ing of each new meaning, quality, or 
perspective that has stood the test of 
social interchange, within the individ- 
uals involved so that old attitudes are 
transformed, error and borrowed per- 
spectives transcended. Somehow these 
emerging qualities incubate in the 
depths of our personality to transform 
what we see, feel, appreciate, know, 
and do. Deep beneath our own con- 
scious processes, newly emerging in- 
sights are merging with the mass of 
connections already structured there, 
pulsing while we sleep and while we 
wake, and changing us into the person- 
ality that we shall be tomorrow. The 
deliverances of this process of incuba- 
tion frequently surprise us all. 

The fifth and final condition in the 
process of personal becoming is the 
integrating of the new qualitative mean- 
ing or perspective into already existing 
avenues of social interchange. Without 
this integration, nothing is rescued 
from the processes of death and cor- 
ruption that overtlood the generations 
of social living. Creative thought, feel- 
ing, and action can survive the life of 
the individual or group only by being 
caught up and assimilated into the pat- 
terns of cultural interchange into which 
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each individual is born. Just as the in- 
cubations referred to within the apper- 
ceptive mass of a person frequently 
surprise us with their deliverances, so 
here also an ongoing process of con- 
nective growth selects for survival ele- 
ments that living generations may re- 
ject. The biology of Mendel, the music 
of Bach, and the religion of Jesus are 
only outstanding illustrations. 

These five conditions must not be un- 
derstood in their separateness but in 
their togetherness. They belong  to- 
gether, not because someone may or 
may not say they do, but because to- 
gether they control the creation of that 
aesthetic richness, knowledge and pow- 
er of control, and abiding community 
that distinguish human life. The world 
of individuals participating in this par- 
ticular kind of togetherness of condi- 
tions becomes ever more multiverse, 
more various, more new. The world as 
it is transformed by these conditions 
becomes more malleable and pliable to 
human bent or purpose, and the pur- 
poses of men come to support rather 
than destroy one another. In this world 
there is more to live for, because there 
are more plans and purposes to live 
mutually toward. 

In the community of people called to 
live under the control of these condi- 
tions, conflict is increasingly tran- 
scended and differences made more 
fruitful. This is the great fellowship 
with deep roots in the past, reaching 
forward into the future. The broader 
and deeper this fellowship, the more op- 
portunities for the growth of the indi- 
viduals maturing therein. This is the 
fellowship wherein the fruits of the in- 
dividual’s creativity become the seed 
corn for the future. 

These conditions constitute a way of 
life to which the future belongs, and no 


amount of opposition on the part of 
Russia, or the United States, or fascism, 
or communism, or any of the other con- 
flicting commitments that threaten to 
involve us now in mutual annihilation is 
likely to defeat more than temporarily 
this expanding human wor!d. Whatever 
the possibilities that threaten to engulf 
us, this is the creative life. This is the 
abundant life; it is the way progressive- 
ly to live; there is literally more life in 
this direction. It is a direction capable 
alone of delivering men from the di- 
videdness, the fragmentation, the es- 
strangement from self and others, and 
the power rivalries which increasingly 
sterilize men of opportunity for growth. 
It is, moreover, a way universally ap- 
plicable, appropriate to all the actual 
and potential diversities of human be- 
ings throughout the world, diversities 
which are presently equipped with both 
the intention and the technological ca- 
pacities for obliterating the network of 
communicative interchange that en- 
folds modern men. Until these condi- 
tions become a dynamic anchorage to 
conquer that contemporary sickness of 
thought wherein people consider all 
things merely relative, the individual of 
our time will be subjected to the arbi- 
trary, misinformed, and bigoted com- 
mand that other men exercise over him 
and which he tends increasingly to exer- 
cise over himself. 

What men must do.—Several sug- 
gestions as to what man must do in order 
to heal and transcend his dividedness 
are implicit in our analysis of the condi- 
tions governing human fulfilment. Nine 
seem particularly crucial. 


1. He can seek out people instead of being 
preoccupied with things 

He can seek out people with whom he 
experiences a deep and meaningful compatabil- 


itv, and he can be alert to the point where 
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either he or the other person raises some bar- 
defensive wall making further con- 
and compatability difficult. In this 


he can try to induce himself and the 


rier or 
vergence 
case, 
other person to reject the barrier rather than 
the relationship they have found of value. This 
can be done indirectly 

3. He can struggle to gain an understanding 
in depth, rather than a mere formal compre- 
hension, of the impossibility of having such 
compatibility unless he is able to disarm him- 
self of the rigid and stereotyped control system 
in the light of which he habitually appraises 
himself and others. 

4. He can struggle to understand that his 
need for compatab V will be frustrated and 
that every step taken to attain it will be de- 
feated if he seeks to use other people in the 
ways we are accustomed to use 
5 a mirror in which to see ourselves 


coun SS 
them: (a); 
retlected, ()) as a rung over which to drag our- 
selves up the ladder of some disillusioning and 
ill-conceived success, or (c) as a person to be 
fulfilment of ambitions that we 
attained but somehow missed (as 


used in the 
might have 
in the father who insists upon his son studying 
to be the doctor the father did not become, 
or the mother who wants daughter to marry 
the kind of that mother would 
have married). 

s. He can look through the words used in 
own and those of other 


man like to 


} 


his relationships, his 
persons, into the emotional vortex of meaning 
out of which the words emerge and in the 
framework of which they receive their dis- 
tinctive meaning to the person using them. He 
can seek to become progressively more re- 
sponsive to this deeper-than-linguistic level. 
One who succeeds in this task usually can help 
another person to become responsive to the 
same deeply personal level of experience which 
it is the proper service of words to unleash 
and direct. 

6. He can provide the condition we call 
“love.” He can learn to manifest respect and 
concern for others and seek to learn mor 
about them as individuals, behaving toward 
them as a responsible person. Love is a re- 
lationship wherein the individual feels free to 
relax his defenses completely so that caution 
is thrown to the winds and spontaneity governs 
all. It is in this particular kind of relationship 
where people care more for the potentialities 
and emergent part of one another than thev 
do about confining themselves to the patterns 
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already crystallized and in control. It is here 
that people involved feel free and safe to ex- 
press themselves, knowing that whatever issues 
forth will not be taken advantage of or become 
the occasion for punitive or threatening re- 
sponse. Thus love brings forth the deeper self, 
elicits the individual’s inwardness, releasing the 
unique resources of the individual, the real 
and concrete person, from behind the sham, 
fear, and distrust that prevail in the avenues 
of most contemporary social interchange 

>. He can strive to know himself better 
to accept himself, to develop a deep respect 
for himself, and to be alert for signs in himself 
that he lacks the wholeness of self-acceptance 
and self-commitment conveyed by the term 
“integrity.” Respect, acceptance, and disarm- 
ing concern for others is possible only as we 
view ourselves in this way 

8. He can refuse to push people around 
with much “leading,” attending to the person 
mmersed in a process of personal becoming 
and helping him to seek and discover what he 
really needs. We need people to live with and 
play with who, instead of disapproving us, help 
us to explore our own experience at our own 
pace and thus come to accept into our aware- 
ness all that we can learn about ourselves. We 
require such people if we are to clarify and 
assimilate all the emerging strands of meaning 
that concern us. 

g. He can learn to place his anchorage in the 
vortex of conditions which alone are capable 
of delivering him from his dividedness and 
pseudo-self. This is possible only to the meas 
ure that our and 
presently organized into a network of “strings” 
that “imprison life” are not accepted as worthy 
depositories of our life and loyalty. What is in- 
volved here is commitment to something that 
transcends life as presently patterned and un- 
derstood. We have suggested that the condi- 
tions described above may be taken as guides 
to this sort of total commitment. This is the 
faith that the world. that cures 
every dividedness, every evil and disintegrative 
tendency, every incapacity for maximum self- 
realization. 


sensitivities responses as 


overcometh 


SUMMARY 


This, then, is what men must know 
and what they must do if they would 
cure the fragmentation of their con- 
temporary selves. The way of life thus 
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distinguished from all other ways of 
living is not undergone without pain, 
crisis, and suffering. There are always 
forces at work crystallizing our patterns 
in the social process and freezing our 
thoughts into stereotypes. There are al- 
ways at work, growing like weeds in a 
garden, those fears and possessivenesses 
that send us scurrying to our present 
selves, our present circle of companions, 
our present home town, and the hills of 
home, fearful of a truly adventurous 
commitment. But pain, crisis, and suf- 


fering become more fruitful than any 
other experience we encounter when 
they are undergone in relation to a com- 
mitment such as we describe. Such a 
commitment is the key to a life of maxi- 
mum productivity; it is not escapism. 
And instead of being mere romanticism 
and mysticism, it distinguishes a way 
of life wherein the romantic and mysti- 
cal tendencies in us all may be res- 
cued for their utmost capacity to warm 
our hearts and extend the reach of our 
minds. 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR AS PROPHET AND AS 
PHILOSOPHER OF HISTORY 


ROBERT E. FITCH* 


ITH the publication of Faith 
and History in 1949, Reinhold 
Niebuhr may be said to have 
brought to maturity more than a decade 
of deliberation on the philosophy of his- 
tory. His first volume in this particular 
series was Beyond Tragedy (1938). 
The next was Human Destiny (1943), 
the second volume of the Gifford Lec- 
tures. And the third was Discerning the 
Signs of the Times (1946). While these 
four books contain the essential body 
of doctrine, no study of his philosophy 
of history would be complete unless it 
took account of all thirteen of his pub- 
lished works’ and also had some regard 
for his continuous career as prophet and 
journalist over the entire span of the 
second quarter of the twentieth century. 
It is not within the scope of this essay, 
however, to make an analysis of every 
feature of Niebuhr’s philosophy of his- 
tory. Indeed, most of his basic insights 
in this matter seem to me to be unassail- 
able and to belong well within the great 
tradition of a truly catholic Christianity. 
Nevertheless, there are two things that 
appear to be worth doing. For one thing, 
I should like to raise some questions 
about those aspects of his formal doc- 
trine that trouble even those readers 
* Robert E. Fitch is professor of Christian ethics 
and acting dean of the Pacific School of Religion 
in Berkeley, California. He is a graduate of Yale 
University (A.B. 19 , Union Theological Semi- 
narv (M.A. 1929), and Columbia University (Ph.D 
1935). Prior to joining the faculty at Berkeley, he 
was professor of philosophy and religion and dean 
of the faculty at Occidental College in Los Ange- 
les. His publications include Voltaire’s Philoso phi 
Procedures, A Certain Blind Man, Preface to Ethi 
cal Living, and The Kinedom without End 


who enter most sympathetically into his 
thought. In the second place, I should 
like to try to assess the qualities of his 
mind that make him such a significant 
and challenging interpreter of current 
events in the light of the Christian faith. 
For Reinhold Niebuhr represents in our 
day a unique combination of the prophet 
and of the philosopher of history. 


I. THE PHILOSOPHER OF HISTORY 
This writer takes hold of Niebuhr’s 
philosophy of history as one who stands 
on a middle ground between theological 
liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. From this 
point of view, there are three questions 
to be raised about Niebuhr’s teaching. 
One might be called theological and has 
to do with his doctrine of the revelatory 
event. A second might be called axiolog- 
ical and has to do with the relative 
weight which he assigns to the forces of 
good and of evil in history. A third 
question is methodological and has to do 
with Niebuhr’s relationship to the em- 
piricism, pragmatism, and experimen- 
talism, which have been the vital tradi- 
tion in modern American philosophy. It 
will appear, I believe, that all three of 
these questions are tied up together; 
that they come to a focus in the third 
question; and that the answer to this 
third question must affect the entire 
orientation of Niebuhr’s philosophy to 
the Christian tradition and to contem- 


porary thought. 
\. THE REVELATORY EVENT 
First of all, just what is the revelatory 
event for Niebuhr? Is it a whole series 
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of events in history; is it a complex of 
events gathered around one person; or 
is there some one event which is focal in 
the life of that person? In one place 
Niebuhr seems to assert that the revela- 
tory event is the whole career of the his- 
torical Jesus: ‘‘The Christian faith be- 
gins with, and is founded upon, the 
affirmation that the life, death, and res- 
urrection of Christ represent an event 
in history, in and through which a dis- 
closure of the whole meaning of history 
Yet the 
whelming that Niebuhr’s principal pre- 
occupation is with the Crucifixion and 
that, while he discusses the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection and the Pentecost 
and the Parousia, his treatment of these 
themes is negligible compared to his 


occurs.’ evidence is over- 


concern with the cross of Christ." 

Just which is it, then, or just how is 
it? One wonders if Niebuhr would be 
willing to accept the statement of his 
colleague John Knox, who has. at- 
tempted a precise delimitation of the 
matter. Knox declares that the central 
event must be thought of as including 
“the personality. life and teaching of 
Jesus, the response of loyalty he awak- 
ened, his death, his resurrection, the 
coming of the Spirit, the faith with 
which the Spirit was received, the crea- 
tion of the community.” But this defi- 
nition includes four items which are not 
explicit in Niebuhr’s rendering; and one 
of them, “the 
nity,” is loaded with the potential of a 
theology of continuity. 

This leads us to the second question: 
How is Niebuhr’s revelatory event re- 
lated to other events in history? In one 
place he speaks of ‘‘the whole Christian 
epic” and insists on our taking account 
of the “histery-of expectation.’ Else- 
where he speaks of the revelatory event 
as ‘the last in a series of God’s ‘mighty 


creation of the commu- 
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acts.’ 8 If it is permissible to exploit 
these clues, then we might infer that 
Niebuhr is willing to acknowledge some 
measure of historical continuity before 
the event but that he has his doubts 
about any such continuity after the 
event. 

The crux of the matter lies, I believe, 
in John Knox’s discussion of the three 
categories of event, of person, and of 
community. Knox 
reasons for giving priority to the cate- 


on the 


presents his own 


gory of event. It is obvious, 
other hand, that a writer like Charles 
Clayton Morrison, in What Is Chris- 
tianity? gives priority to the category 
ef community.’ Mor- 
rison is concerned more with the con- 
tinuities than with the the 
Christian tradition.!” In effect, John 
Knox, since he incorporates the ‘‘crea- 


This is because 


crises in 


tion of the community” in his revela- 
tory event, mediates between a purely 
atomistic view and a more organic in- 
terpretation of history. As for Nie- 


buhr’s position on this matter, it ap- 
pears quite simply not to be clarified. 


But it is a matte: of the utmost theo- 
logical importance, since it determines 
whether the Christ is to be understood 
as appearing on the scene as a sort of 
deus ex machina, without logical rela- 
tionship to the ongoing human drama, 
or whether the Jesus of history emerges 
as the protagonist out of the matrix of 
precedent events and continues as a sig- 
nificantly creative force in all that fol- 
lows. ; 

The third question with regard to the 
revelatory event is: How do we identify 
it? Niebuhr’s answer to this question is 
unequivocal. The identification of the 
event is the work of God’s grace in us 
and is mediated through our own faith 
and repentance.'' Moreover, the whole 
personality is implicated in this experi- 
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ence: “The claims of Christ can only 
be heard by man in the unity of his 
personality and in the recognition of 
the self-contradiction in which that 
unity is involved in actual life.”'* In 
any case, man does not get it “merely 
by his reason.”!* To be sure, Niebuhr 
confesses that, once we have this faith, 
it is susceptible of rational validation. 
And then he rather characteristically 
expounds the negative validation! but 
slights the positive validation in favor 
of warning us against three errors that 
may arise in the pursuit of it."” 

Yet if man does not get this merely 
by his reason, may he not get it partly 
by his reason™ Is it not possible that 
reason is as much an instrument of the 
divine activity in man as is faith and 
that the one is needed to correct the 
other? We know too well that faith in 
itself is often devoid of discrimination 

that it may attach itself to a Hitler or 


to a Lenin: that it may find its revela- 
tory event in a bloody revolution, in a 
new mechanical gadget, or in a theo- 
sophic trance. And if we are forbidden 
to get at the matter initially by means 
of reason, then why should we waste 


since Niebuhr obviously does 
on any subsequent rational vali- 
dation of whatever faith has been 
wrought in us by such utterly irrational 


time 
not 


grace? 

The whole issue comes to a point in 
one question: How does Niebuhr know 
that his revelatory event is not just one 
more “idolatrous center of meaning” in 
history? If the event is not clearly de- 
fined and delimited, if its relationship 
to antecedent and to subsequent events 
is not indicated, and if it is not appre- 
hended by reason just as much as by 
faith, then there is an end to all dis- 
course on the matter. We stand invin- 
cible in irrationality. 


B. FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE? 

But what does the revelatory event 
reveal? Is it the “good news,” or is it 
bad news? Is it for better or for worse? 
More than one stufient of Niebuhr has 
the impression that the news is—well, 
not quite so good as it might be. 

While Niebuhr, in accord with his 
philosophic temperament, has neglected 
the empirical denotations and involve- 
ments of the revelatory event, it cannot 
be said that he has slighted its content 
and meaning. In Faith and History he 
distinguishes between the form and the 
content of the revelation.'® The form is 
a challenge to man’s reason; it is a 
scandal to rationalism that the meaning 
of history should emerge from the core 
of a particular historical event. The 
content is a challenge to man’s virtue: 
the agents in the crucifixion of Christ 
are two of the highest achievements of 
human culture—Roman law and jew- 
ish religion. From another point of 
view, in Human Destiny, the central 
Christian event is a revelation of the 
wisdom, or truth, and of the power, or 
grace, of God.’’ This grace has its 
double aspect of power in, and of mercy 
toward, man. Finally, it is implicit 
throughout Niebuhr’s writings that the 
law of love is a feature of this revela- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are at least 
four considerations which prompt one 
to the feeling that the darker hues in 
Niebuhr’s picture of the Christian hope 
are somewhat stronger than the touches 
of light. 

First of all, he appears to repudiate 
any possibility of our discerning the 
operation of a natural moral law in his- 
tory. Indeed, he seems to reject the 
very idea of such a law. From the point 
of view of rationalism, we can only say 
that history has “tangents of coher- 
ence,’’'* and, from the point of view of 
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ethics, we can only say that it has “‘tan- 
gents of moral meaning.’ “But there 
are no clear or exact patterns.”~" In 
another context he declares that human 
history is “not so much a chronicle of 
the progressive victory of the good over 
the evil, of cosmos over chaos, as the 
story of an ever increasing Cosmos, cre- 
ating ever increasing possibilities of 
chaos.”*' In Christian symbolism this 
means that the Anti-Christ is a reality 
until the very end of history. But if 
there is an “ever increasing cosmos,” 
even along with increasing chaos, then 
surely it must have a structure, or pat- 
tern of law, or it cannot be any sort of 
cosmos at all. Nor can it be a cosmos 
unless it has something better than 
mere “tangents” of coherence and of 
moral meaning. 

In the second place, the “impossible 
possibility” of Niebuhr’s transcendent 
law of love strikes many persons as be- 
ing loaded in favor of the impossible. 
It is true that Niebuhr’s apologetic for 
this view of the Christian command- 
ment has been worked out in brilliant 
detail.*- It is also the case that his long 
and successful career as a Christian 
journalist and interpreter of current 
events may be regarded as some sort of 
pragmatic validation of his thesis. In- 
deed, some of his most profound appli- 
cations of this law of love were made in 
the turmoil and tribulation of the sec- 
ond World War, when the tension be- 
tween the transcendence and the rele- 
vance of the Christian ethic might be 
said to have become most acute.~* Yet 
the fact remains that, for many a de- 
vout believer, Niebuhr’s phrasing of the 
categorical imperative in morals in- 
duces a hopeless feeling of emptiness at 
the pit of the stomach more often than 
it grants even a momentary sense of 
warm possession and achievement. 


‘his feeling is reinforced by a third 
consideration—namely, what seems to 
be his unequivocal affirmation of the 
futility and defeat of the law of love 
in history. “Love is the law of life; but 
when it enters the world of relative 
justice and balanced egotism it is de- 
stroyed in it.”** “It is an act in history; 
but it cannot justify itself in history.”*° 
“It is impossible to symbolize the di- 
vine goodness in history in any other 
way than by complete powerlessness.’”*" 
“The divine goodness ...can appear in 
history only in powerless, rather than 
powerful, terms.’’** Christ incarnates a 
love “which is normative for, but not 
tenable in, history.’’-> ‘The perfect love 
which His life and death exemplify is 
defeated, rather than triumphant, in the 
actual course of history.”~* 

A fourth consideration is the central 
place that Niebuhr gives to the experi- 
ence of forgiveness. As an aspect of 
love, it would seem to have priority 
over love as creative activity and over 
love as objectively redemptive. “An 
ethic culminating in an impossible pos- 
sibility produces its choicest fruit in 
terms of the doctrine of forgiveness.’”*” 
Furthermore, the experience of forgive- 
ness lies at the very heart of any peace 
of mind that may be achieved by the 
Christian. In Human Destiny Niebuhr 
remarks, *“The peace which follows con- 
version is never purely the contentment 
of achievement. It is always, in part, 
the peace which comes from the knowl- 
edge of forgiveness.’ But a few years 
later, in Discerning the Signs of the 
Times—again with the help of my 
italics—he says more drastically, ““The 
only possible peace for man...is the 
peace of being forgiven.’ 

If anyone wants the spiritual refresh- 
ment that comes with release from this 
sort of doctrine, he may turn to Latou- 
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rette’s Anno Domini. For Latourette 
brazenly practices what Buttertield, for 
some curious reason, calls the “‘ecclesi- 
astical interpretation of history.”** This 
is a view of history which seems to 
credit to the ‘influence of Jesus’ most 
of the achievements of the human spirit 
since the year 1. We move gloriously 
down through the centuries,** noting 
“what Jesus did” in each era, as though 
Jesus were an active personal agent in 
human events down through the twenty 
centuries. Perhaps the most startling 
application of this principle of interpre- 
tation is when Latourette wonders if 
the “legacy of Jesus” may not be re- 
sponsible for the exploration of the 
world and the expansion of European 
peoples at the time of the Renais- 
sance.”” Either this is the most prepos- 
terous projection of wish fulfilment in 
historical writing, or else it is the most 
sublime affirmation of the Christian 
faith we have had in many a year.”" 
In any case, there is no point of meet- 
ing between Latourette, the historian, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, the philosopher 
of history. 

Nevertheless, in the spirit of Latou- 
rette, we shall insist that a part of the 
truth of Christianity is the revelation 
of a positive structure of good in his- 
tory. If the Christian interpretation 
of history differs from the secular in 
stressing the ultimate character of sin, 
it must also differ from the secular in 
stressing the ultimate character of good. 
Thus the secular trust in idolatrous 
centers of meaning in history is repudi- 
ated not only by the radical fact of sin 
but also by the greater Christian good 
against which those centers must be 
judged. If the Christian revelation con- 
tains both mystery and meaning,”* then 
the meaning is at least a part of it; and 
the meaning must mean something—it 
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must have a structure or pattern which 
is empirically denotable. A simple bibli- 
cal faith would declare that justice and 
righteousness and love are among the 
specific meanings of the more inclusive 
meaning. These are expressions of that 
Providence ‘in the very constitution of 
things” of which Butterfield speaks.** 
And it is by means of these meanings 
that the prophets from Amos and 
Micah and Augustine to Niebuhr him- 
self have been such brilliant interpret- 
ers of the events of their day. Indeed, 
if it is'true that “history is creative but 
not redemptive,” then at least the im- 
manent creativity of God in history 
must display structure as well as spon- 
taneity, must reveal law as well as ex- 
hibit miracle.*” And humbly living in 
responsiveness to this creative impulse 
from God, many a soul may find peace 
of mind in a love that acts, however 
imperfectly, in helpful service toward 
others, more deeply than he finds such 
peace in the private satisfaction of a 
love that is merely experienced as for- 
giveness of himself. 

By this same token we cannot admit 
that the perfect love incarnate in Christ 
“is defeated, rather than triumphant, 
in the actual course of history.” If Nie- 
buhr wishes to remind us that the mo- 
ment of the crucifixion is a moment of 
defeat for perfect love and that it sig- 
nifies that “every majesty or virtue, 
which is tenable in history, is involved 
in the crucifixion of a ‘prince of 
glory, ’*' then the reminder is a timely 
one and is profoundly put. But even 
in his own definition it is not clear that 
the cross is the terminus ad quem of the 
revelatory event. There is also the Res- 
urrection. There is also the Pentecost. 
There is also Niebuhr’s ‘‘community of 
hopeful believers.” The Resurrection 
was in history. The Pentecost was in 
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history. The community is in history. 
All these together are continuously cre- 
ative and redemptive within the course 
of human events. It may be true that 
Moses perished outside the promised 
land, midway between the disclosure 
and the fulfilment of his destiny.** But 
as the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews understood it, since Christ’s 
coming, we have in some sense received 
the promise, not merely “seen it and 
greeted it from afar.’’** So it is that the 
cross is the symbol not of defeat but of 
triumph; and, as it towers o’er the 
wrecks of time—even though its mean- 
ing awaits a final consummation in the 
end and in the transtiguration of his- 
tory-—-it does not fail to show its pres- 
ent power and victory in the affairs of 
men. 


C. EXPERIENCE, REASON, AND FAITH 

The two questions already considered 

regarding the revelatory event and 
the presence or absence of a positive 
structure of good in history—have pre- 
pared us for the third question. This 
is methodological and has to do with 
Niebuhr’s apparent refusal to appeal 
to history and to experience to get a 
theory to explain history and experi- 
ence. 

Niebuhr’s distaste for a formal, or 
even for an experimental, rationalism 
is well known. But it seems that he has 
an equal distaste for empiricism or the 
appeal to experience.*” Quite early in 
his philosophizing about history, he re- 
marks that “hope in the meaningfulness 
of human existence must be nourished 
by roots which go deeper than the 
deserts of history, with their periodic 
droughts.”'*. Moreover, in the Gifford 
Lectures, he tells in unequivocal lan- 
guage that “it is, in fact, impossible to 
interpret history at all without a prin- 
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ciple of interpretation which history 
as such does not yield.”** 

But surely Christianity is the most 
empirical of all religions. From one 
point of view, the Hebrew-Christian 
sense and taste for the reality of his- 
tory and of experience are just what 
set off this religious tradition from 
other great religions in the world. It 
was this Hebrew-Christian heritage 
which gave the world its first signiti- 
cant philosophy of history; and, inter- 
estingly enough, even in the twentieth 
century, it is this same heritage which 
yields the most prolific spawn of phi- 
losophers of history. In spite of gnosti- 
cism and docetism, the prophets proph- 
esied in and about history, Jesus the 
Christ lived and died and rose in his- 
tory, and ever since that revelatory 
event Niebuhr’s “community of hope- 
ful believers” has acted in history and 
made its impact upon human experi- 
ence. As for the “deserts of history 
with their periodic droughts,’ some of 
us have known the western desert in its 
Easter season of bloom and of beauty, 
and we know that the desert in its glory 
is one and continuous with the desert 
in its drought. Indeed, it is out of the 
“deserts of history” that have come 
forth an Elijah, or an Amos, or an 
Isaiah, or a Christ. Surely to cast con- 
tempt upon the historical process which 
has yielded these fruits is to cast con- 
tempt upon the very source and genius 
of the Christian faith. If it was not out 
of such history—the history of Christi- 
anity—that Niebuhr got his principle 
for the interpretation of history, then 
where did he get it? 

Of course, one can understand in a 
way why Niebuhr might be suspicious 
of empiricism if it may be said to be 
adequately represented by those who 
call themselves empiricists. Thus em- 
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piricism may mean the apparent theo- 
logical caprice of a historian like But- 
terfield, who boldly affirms the experi- 
ential validation of Providence** and of 
Sin;*” but who, even as he repudiates 
any secular results for the Christian 
ethic in history, proclaims his faith in 
the ultimate sanctity of personality.”” 
Or empiricism may mean the rational 
social experimentalism of a John Dewey, 
whose interpretations of the current 
scene may be said to have been both 
undercut and transcended by the pro- 
founder social insights of Niebuhr him- 
self. Or empiricism may mean the aes- 
thetic naturalism of a Henry Nelson 
Wieman, who, like so many empiricists 
before him, takes flight from experi- 
ence just as soon as he can escape it 
and finds refuge in a formula. Thus 
many a pragmatist would prefer Nie- 
buhr’s “transcendent” law of love to 
Wieman’s “empirical” rendering of the 
moral law: ‘‘Act so as to meet the con- 
ditions required for the progressive 
transformation and creation of the 
world by way of conjunctions that ex- 
pose to appreciative awareness more 
of the depth and richness of quality, 
which is the reality of all existence.””’ 

Nevertheless, if empiricism is the 
appeal to experience in all its depth 
and breadth and richness—the sort of 
thing that Dewey best expounds in his 
Experience and Nature—then it must 
be declared that Reinhold Niebuhr, 
whether he likes to admit it or not, is 
one of the most successfully practicing 
social empiricists of our day. To this 
critic, at any rate, it is quite obvious 
that many of the propositions that Nie- 
buhr allegedly gets from his “tran- 
scendent” perspective are in fact em- 
pirically derived. Right now, to illus- 
trate the claim, I must be content with 
enumerating ten of these propositions: 


en 


7” 


1. History is the scene both of mystery and 
of meaning.** 

No one center of meaning within history 
is adequate to explain all of history.5% (This 
is the attack on “idolatrous centers of mean- 
ing.” although, of course, Niebuhr excepts his 
“revelatory event.” ) 

3. History exhibits only proximate solutions 
for man’s perennial problems.*4 (History is not 
the Christ, is not ultimately redemptive 

4. History is morally ambiguous.** 

5. Evil is an inevitable concomitant of even 
the highest spiritual enterprises.** 

6. All men are equally sinners but not 
equally sinful.°* (Equality of sin but inequal- 
itv in guilt.) 

Human freedom is the source of evil as 
well as of good.°8 

8. There are basic limits to human free- 
dom.59 

9. Secular philosophies tend to oscillate be- 
tween idolatry and complacency. on the one 
hand, and atheism and despair, on the other 
hand.® 

10. The law of love may be an antidote both 
to legalism and to ethical relativism.®! 


This list could be extended almost in- 
definitely, but it already embraces many 
of the ideas that are central to Nie- 
buhr’s philosophy. In any case, there 
is no need to labor the point. It may 
be that many who call themselves em- 
piricists have not put forth such propo- 
sitions; but, once the propositions are 
presented, they are susceptible of em- 
pirical verification. Indeed, in many in- 
stances Niebuhr’s argument is explicit- 
ly empirical in character. So it is that 
John Herman Randall, Jr., from across 
the way at Columbia University, has 
urged that Niebuhr is really a Christian 
naturalist (i.e., empiricist) who simply 
uses linguistic symbols in an unfamiliar 
manner.** 

More than this, it appears to me that 
much of Niebuhr’s thought can be ef- 
fectively validated with the technique 
of a specifically experimental method- 
ology. For instance, his whole attack 
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upon absolutes—in this instance upon 
“idolatrous centers of meaning”—is 
thoroughly characteristic of Dewey’s 
philosophy.” If Niebuhr still wants to 
insist that he does not get his insights 
out of history, then it must be replied 
that in experimental method we are not 
primarily concerned about the source 
of our hypotheses. Indeed, the empiri- 
cist knows that a good hypothesis may 
come out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings, or may emerge in a trance 
of mystical ecstasy, or may be found 
in an old book, or in a laboratory, or 
in a casual conversation. The important 
thing is not how we get the hypothesis 
but how it functions once we get it. 
And if the Christian hypothesis func- 
tions as Niebuhr says it does—through 
his process of both negative and posi- 
tive validation—then it has as much ex- 


perimental verification as any hypothe- 
sis may expect to have. Of course this 


sort of proof never satisfies the simon- 
pure rationalist. But then an experi- 
mentalist is never such a rationalist. 
Moreover, in an experimental logic we 
are intensely aware of the way in which 
mystery and meaning continuously im- 
pinge upon each other, and we are con- 
stantly reminded that it is only an act 
of faith which can take us beyond the 
present evidence into a richer texture 
of significance. 

As for the “transcendence” of the 
religious perspective, upon which Nie- 
buhr likes to insist, its form and con- 
tent are strictly empirical in character. 
If religion, as more than a conscious- 
ness of our highest social values, is also 
a profound uneasiness about our high- 
est social values,"* then that uneasiness 
is empirically derived, historically illu- 
minated, and experimentally justified. 
And if Niebuhr’s religious insights into 
man and society have been profound 


and penetrating, he did not get them 
by transcending history or by going 
deeper than history. Actually his in- 
sights belong to the depth and breadth 
of the Christian tradition—a tradition 
in history——which he has appropriated 
in its fulness. What he does is to criti- 
cize the limited perspectives of secular- 
ism and of humanism from the richer 
perspective of Christianity. But this 
perspective was historically generated 
and is experimentally validated. Its 
“transcendence” of other perspectives 
is the naturalistic transcendence of a 
perspective that is empirically greater 
in scope and in power and in penetra- 
tion. This, indeed, is precisely the his- 
torical function of a great religious tra- 
dition. 

To conclude the matter: Christianity 
is either a revelation of reality or the 
projection of an illusion. If God is in 
truth the creator and judge and re- 
deemer of this world, then there must 
be some evidence of his continuous 
working in nature, in history, and in 
the human heart. If this is the reality 
that is revealed in our religion, then we 
can get at it empirically and we can 
appropriate it experimentally. More- 
over, if some one event has a revela- 
tory significance which exceeds that of 
other events, then we know this, not 
just by repentance and by faith, but 
also because that event is empirically 
rooted in a peculiar way in precedent 
events, and because it operates unique- 
ly upon all subsequent events. And if 
that event, once it has occurred, is a 
revelation of God’s purpose for man’s 
life, then it gives us the sense of God’s 
grace as power in man in a proportion 
at least equal to the sense of his grace 
as mercy toward mon. Finally, if his- 
tory is incapable of fulfilling and com- 
pleting itself, then that is a proposition 
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which the data of history support with 
almost a 100 per cent degree of proba- 
bility. And if the ultimate center of 
meaning for history lies above it and 
beyond it, then that is a hypothesis, 
empiricaily generated and experimen- 
tally appropriated, which is to be veri- 
fied by the Christian faith as it yields 
its fruits in history. 
Il. THE PROPHET 

If I have developed these considera- 
tions at some length, it is because I 
believe they have a fundamental bear- 
ing on the relationship of Niebuhr’s 
thought to contemporary American phi- 
losophy and theology and to the whole 
Christian tradition in which he stands. 
If I wish now to go beyond such con- 
siderations, it is because I am confident 
that they still do not touch the essential. 

It is a failing of so much purely aca- 
demic criticism that it circles about its 
object with an adroit knifing and nee- 
dling at every point of weakness but 
fails utterly to reveal the strength that 
lies at the heart of the matter. In this 
instance that strength lies somewhere 
in the fact that we have, in Reinhold 
Niebuhr, a unique combination of the 
prophet and of the philosopher of his- 
tory, the net impact of whose thought 
upon this generation is equaled in power 
only, I suppose, by the thought of a 
man like John Dewey. The fact re- 
mains that—in spite of alleged errors 
in method and obscurities in doctrine— 
the mind and the spirit of our day find 
a richer reward in a few pages of Nie- 
buhr than in any number of books by 
an author who may be more clear and 
more technically correct. To put the 
issue in colloquial terms, any critic of 
Niebuhr is finally confronted with the 
simple question: ‘“‘What’s this man got 
that other men haven't got?” The an- 


swer to such a question is not an easy 
one. But, after brooding over the matter 
for some ten years or so, I am willing 
to offer a few suggestions. 

1. Attitude is more central than 
method. Both religious thinking and 
scientific thinking take place within a 
perspective, or frame of reference.” 
The scientist is most apt to be preoc- 
cupied with the objective techniques 
empirical, rational, experimental—by 
which he manipulates the elements in 
his perspective. If he is a physicist, or 
an astronomer, or a biologist, he will, 
of course, be aware of the threat of 
error that resides in the subjective 
focus, the observer himself. But this 
is a problem which does not concern 
him very much; and he takes the rules 
for coping with it from the authority 
of an experimental psychology. 

The religious thinker, on the other 
hand, is pre-eminently concerned with 
the self, or with the subjective focus 
in his perspective. He knows that it is 
only the pure in heart who really see 
God and that the veracity of the vision 
which he reports is intimately related 
to every facet of his personality. He is 
therefore interested in the “motive,” 
the “heart,” the attitude, the mind-set 
of the believer. Hence Niebuhr’s con- 
tinual preoccupation with gratitude and 
contrition, with faith and hope and 
love, with the polarities between cour- 
age and humility, between forgiveness 
and firmness, between apprehending 
and comprehending. It is significant 
that in Discerning the Signs of the 
Times, which is part of his philosophy 
of history, he has devoted at least four 
of the ten chapters to the various ten- 
sions in the Christian attitude—be- 
tween anger and forgiveness,” between 
serenity and alertness,” between humor 
and faith, between the peace of God 
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and the peace of reason or the peace of 
nature.’ The chapter on humor and 
faith, moreover, is one of the most bril- 
liant instances of the profound blending 
of theological and psychological inter- 
pretation that is to be found within any 
twenty pages anywhere. In any case, 
for Niebuhr the concern with attitude 
is nothing so simple as a romantic pose. 
It is the rigorous discipline in the lab- 
oratory of the soul to which every 
seeker after God’s truth must faithfully 
subject himself. 

2. Insight takes precedence over 
technique. Intuition is always swifter 
than reason. The prophet always runs 
ahead of the philosopher; and, while 
there are moments when the philoso- 
pher is allowed to catch up and to keep 
pace, briefly, with the other fellow, it is 
not long before the prophet is leaping 
ahead again. The first book to be com- 
posed by Niebuhr’s pen, though not the 
first book to be put out by his pub- 
lishers—the Leaves from the Notebook 
of a Tamed Cynic—is the recording of 
the insights of a young Detroit pastor 
as he broods over the problems of his 
parish. The systematic treatise Does 
Civilization Need Religion? comes later. 
In the essays in Reflections on the End 
of an Era, in Beyond Tragedy, and in 
Discerning the Signs of the Times the 
prophet speaks with intensity of vision 
and with compact power. In Moral 
Man and Immoral Society, in An In- 
terpretation of Christian Ethics, and 
in the Gifford Lectures on The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, the prophet and 
the philosopher are together, and the 
result in each case is a structure of 
symmetry in which reason and insight 
and passion are fused into one. In Faith 
and History the prophet and the phi- 
losopher pull away from each other as 
often as they walk side by side, and 


their companionship is not an easy one. 

In the total picture, reason with its 
net of coherence always lags behind the 
leap of insight; faith always pierces 
further than experience can readily 
warrant. Perhaps this accounts for 
some of Niebuhr’s impatience with the 
devices of rationalism and of empiri- 
cism. They are shackles upon his soul. 
He is ready for a swift flight when 
others must proceed by more conserva- 
tive and more pedestrian ways. This 
accounts also for my own resolute and 
unapologetic inquiry into the question 
of his methodology. I should like him 
to have at least one foot, more than 
occasionally, on the ground. 

3. Niebuhr’s language is often the 
language of symbolism. The theory of 
this language is pretty well expounded 
in the opening essay of Beyond Trage- 
dy, “As Deceivers Yet True.” In this 
essay and in others in the book he gives 
us his interpretation of the “myths” of 
the Fall, of the Incarnation, of the 
Resurrection of the Body, of the Anti- 
Christ, and of the Parousia. Any stu- 
dent of Niebuhr will also remark his 
genius for the use of biblical symbols. 
There are occasions when he may be 
satisfied with a mere text, but, by the 
time he is through with it, the words 
will take on a symbolic texture that 
exalts them beyond their verbal signifi- 
cance. He is happier-when he can pro- 
ject his thought into a personality, or 
into a concrete situation, or into some 
scriptural symbol like the “Tower of 
Babel’ or the “Ark and the Tem- 
ple.” 

Now the genius for effective sym- 
bolism is rarely the genius of the phi- 
losopher, but it is certainly the genius 
of the prophet. It is also the talent of 
the artist and of the poet. The prophet 
and the poet and the artist know that 
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their world is full of revelatory events, 
regardless of whether or not one such 
event takes precedence over all others. 
It is important to realize, however, that 
the concern for symbols, while not char- 
acteristic of philosophers,** is neverthe- 
less an indication of philosophic bias. 
For the symbol blends into one the em- 
pirical passion for the concrete with the 
rationalistic concern for the universal. 
A good symbol is therefore susceptible 
of intelligent exegesis. Since Reinhold 
Niebuhr is philosopher as well as 
prophet, he is invariably at pains to 
provide this explication. Nevertheless, 
because he resorts to symbolism at all, 
he still leaves the impression with many 
intellectual folk that he is at heart a 
disreputable fellow who takes an inde- 
cent delight in the irrational devices of 
the prophet and the poet and the artist. 

4. .Viebuhr has an extraordinary sen- 
sitivity to all “life in its richness and 
contradictoriness.”’** The phrase is from 
An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, 
but the initial evidence lies in Leaves 
from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic. 
Here one finds Niebuhr’s mind, un- 
shackled by any formula or by any 
philosophic parti pris, probing sensi- 
tively into every aspect of the life and 
of the community around him and feel- 
ing for the latent potentialities of each 
situation as well as recording the actu- 
alities. The critic must never forget 
that this is the starting point of all 
Niebuhr’s thought. For here the inex- 
tricably experiential roots of his phi- 
losophy are laid bare. It is to this in- 
corrigibly empirical complex, not to 
any imported Continental theology, that 
Niebuhr owes the primary impulse for 
whatever dialectic of contradictions 
he may have developed. Continental 
thought enters later—either to sophisti- 
cate or to corrupt his insights, depend- 


ing on your point of view—but the real 
power of his perspective is native to 
his own genius. And the fact that Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, willy-nilly, is insatiable 
in his empiricism is what accounts for 
the freshness and the force of his writ- 
ing as against the formal and didactic 
quality in other dialectical theologies. 

A list of the tensions and ironies and 
contradictions in life which Niebuhr 
has noted would appear to be endless: 
the religious infinite against the ethical 
finite, Aristotelian moderation versus 
Christian absolutism, personal versus 
public morality, cynics against senti- 
mentalists, inertia and opportunism 
versus fanaticism and cruelty, liberal- 
ism versus radicalism, orthodoxy versus 
modernism, the evil and the good, cos- 
mos and chaos, the bitterness of the 
prophet and the blandness of the pul- 
piteer, time and eternity, the individual 
and society, skepticism and faith, po- 
etic versus scientific truth, freedom and 
determinism, gratitude and contrition, 
Christianity and communism, justifica- 
tion and sanctification, grace as mercy 
and grace as power, tyranny and an- 
archy, finis and telos, having and not 
having the truth, sacrificial love versus 
mutual love, pessimism and optimism, 
the possible and the impossible, courage 
and conviction versus humility and for- 
giveness, humor and faith, anger and 
forgiveness, goodness and depravity, 
transcendentalism and _ materialism, 
speaking the truth in love and just 
plain speaking the truth.** For the pres- 
ent, this is enough. But it is not all. 
Yet perhaps it tells us why Niebuhr, 
the unavowed empiricist, is—a bit like 
Bergson—so much in love with experi- 
ence in all its richness and contradic- 
toriness that he will not sacrifice ex- 
perience to any “method” or to any 
“system.” 
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5. Niebuhr apprehends the height 
and the depth of life as well as com- 
prehends its more obvious meanings. 
The distinction between apprehending 
and comprehending is another one of 
his characteristic polarities. Let us put 
the matter this way. The middle sphere 
of life—a sort of pedestrian level—is 
comprehensible. This is the area where 
we proceed by reason, by compromise, 
by a prudential calculus, by the ‘“educa- 
tional approach,” by “scientific meth- 
od.” This is John Dewey’s own sphere, 
and he has amply explored its possi- 
bilities.** But Niebuhr reminds us that 
“the will to live and the will to live 
nobly are both irrational, the one sub- 
rational and the other ultra-rational.’”*° 
It is here that we must apprehend re- 
ality, though we cannot comprehend it. 
Below the level of the humanistically 
human there is the beast in man; above 
that level there is the god. When the 
subrational breaks out in war and car- 
nage, or when the ultrarational aspires 
to religious faith, a John Dewey is 
baffled and bewildered. But it is both 
in the depth and in the height of human 
nature that Reinhold Niebuhr is most 
thoroughly at home. Let more timorous 
souls, with their method and their sys- 
tem, contrive a neat chart of the ra- 
tional realm; Reinhold Niebuhr prefers 
to plunge deep or to soar upward in 
realms that are without a bourne. 

Hence it is that some scholars view 
Niebuhr with the fastidious distaste of 
a drug clerk, accustomed to the anti- 
septic neatness of the pharmacy, when 
he is first admitted to the tense drama 
of the operating room. Under the mor- 
tar and the pestle it is just a question 
of accurately compounded pills, duly 
enumerated, placed all in a container, 
correctly labeled, and administered in 
discreet doses as sedative or stimulant 


for existence. But under the knife of 
Niebuhr’s dialectic, the issues that are 
opened up are the issues of life and of 
death, and even of a life that endures 
through death. Reason may play its 
role in the surgery, but the will to live 
of the.patient and the will to perform 
nobly of the doctor are both less than 
and more than mere reason. 

6. Niebuhr has a feeling for the cul- 
tural Gestalt. He can sense or size up 
the essential impulses or dominant 
trends of an age or an epoch. It is 
interesting, however, that three distin- 
guished reviewers of his Fuith and His- 
tory—Albert Guérard,‘’ P. W. Wil- 
son,‘* and H. B. Acton**—take him to 
task on just this point. They argue that 
he has exaggerated the optimism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and each critic, in his own way, makes 
a meticulous effort to document a con- 
trary interpretation. No doubt one 
should be humbled before such a bat- 
tery of learned persons, but I must 
confess that I, for one, am unpersuaded 
by their arguments. When it is alleged, 
for instance, that Herbert Spencer was 
really a pessimist because, in the com- 
plete cycle of his doctrine of evolution, 
the final phase is dissolution, the obser- 
vation may be technically correct, but 
it is irrelevant, and it is way out of 
proportion to the main picture. Or when 
it is pointed out that Voltaire had his 
moments of pessimism before the re- 
ality of evil, the observation is again 
technically correct; but it tells Niebuhr 
nothing that he did not already know,*° 
and it still distorts the net truth of the 
story. One might as well argue that we 
have no right to speak of the Age of 
Reason because both John Wesley and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau were contempo- 
raneous to it. So one feels that Nie- 
buhr’s over-all judgment is essentially 
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sound and that his critics, for some 
curious reason, do protest too much. 

However, it is more important to his 
role as prophet that he should be truly 
and deeply sensitive to the spirit of his 
own age. For the prophet must know 
his people better than they know them- 
selves. He must perceive the hidden in- 
tent behind their obvious purposes; he 
must know the broader implications of 
their obvious ends; and he must under- 
stand the total significance of their 
aspirations. It may be too early to doc- 
ument the thesis that Niebuhr has been 
one of the most profoundly perceptive 
prophets of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century.*' But there is one 
thing that can be done now. Let the 
student take the several social writings 
of John Dewey that cover this same 
period, and perhaps that reach back 
into a decade before it, and lay them 
alongside the social interpretations of 
Reinhold Niebuhr for the same period 
of time. Even though that student may 
have sat at the feet of Dewey and 
learned much from him in the way of 
logic, and wisdom, and grace of mind 
and of person, I believe he will be 
astonished at the sudden superficiality 
that appears in the diagnoses of John 
Dewey when they are compared with 
those of Niebuhr. At any rate, if Nie- 
buhr has deeply stirred the spirit of 
man in his own age, and if he still stirs 
that spirit in an age to come, it will be 
because he has been a true prophet to 
the people of his own time. 

7. Niebuhr is saturated with the lore 
of human nature. An examination of 
his writings from this point of view will 
make evident how well he has escaped 
the sterility of mind that creeps over 
so many scholars—including §philoso- 
phers and theologians—who fall into 
the fatal habit of reading nothing but 


what is written by the professionals in 
their own field. It does not require 
demonstration that Niebuhr is sophis- 
ticated in philosophy, in theology, in 
Christian history, and in the literature 
of the Bible. What is striking is the 
degree to which he has read widely and 
carefully in history, in political science, 
in economics, in sociology, in psycholo- 
gy, and in comparative religion. A sur- 
vey of his references and footnotes in 
this connection will reveal not only that 
he is familiar with many of the classics 
in the social sciences but also that his 
research embraces many out-of-the-way 
sources that do not come to the atten- 
tion of the casual scholar. 

More than this, his interest in world 
literature is wide in range and sensitive 
in appreciation. An examination of the 
four volumes—two of them without 
benefit of index—-which have to do ex- 
pressly with his philosophy of history 
is enough to dramatize this important 
fact. The authors cited include: Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Lucretius, Cic- 
ero; Walt Whitman, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Herman Melville; Omar Khay- 
yam, Boccaccio, Voltaire, Petrarch, 
Montaigne; Shakespeare, Goethe, Cer- 
vantes, Milton, John Donne; Thomas 
Hardy, Ibsen, Kipling, Matthew 
Arnold, Tolstoi, Korki, Robert Brown- 
ing; Aldous Huxley, Evelyn Waugh, 
Sartre, Stephen Vincent Benét, H. G. 
Wells, Vachel Lindsay, Ernest Heming- 
way, and Studdert-Kennedy. It is a 
range of literary interest which em- 
braces drama, poetry, essays, satire, 
and the novel. Furthermore, Niebuhr 
uses his sources not as artificial orna- 
mentation for his discourse but as sig- 
nificant material to illustrate a point or 
to clarify a meaning. All this is another 
way of saying that the mind of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, besides being the mind 











of an important theologian, is an emi- 
nently civilized mind and therefore di- 
rects its message to all conditions of 
men. Reinhold Niebuhr is a human be- 
ing, and he regards nothing human as 
foreign to him—from the New Testa- 
ment to the Vew Vorker.* 

8. Viebuhr’s perspective on life is a 
uniquely comprehensive and powerful 
one. Here lies the essential, and all else 
that has been said in this section is but 
a part of it. It is the defect of the mere- 
ly academic mind that it has no vision. 
All that it has is a disciplined skill in 
the use of certain tools of inquiry. In a 
celebrated passage in the Zarathustra, 
Nietzsche called it the “knack of nut- 
cracking.’ But the great scholar, or 
the great philosopher, or the great theo- 
logian sees everything in a great per- 
spective. He has a ‘“‘way of looking at 
things” which is uniquely his own and 
which no one can borrow from him. In 
the case of a strictly rational mind, the 
outline of that perspective and the tech- 
nical articulation of its parts can be 
charted with some degree of precision. 
So Hegel intended it with his perspec- 
tive, although most of his disciples 
picked from it only the bare skeleton 
and disdained the flesh and the blood. 
But Niebuhr’s perspective cannot be so 
easily charted. One might call it the 
eternal perspective of a truly catholic 
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Christianity which, somehow, has its 
roots firmly fixed in a particular point 
in the twentieth century. But the out- 
line of it reaches beyond reason, and 
the detail of it—while frequently 
wrought with an infinite, technical skill 

is too often insubordinate to the dis- 
cipline of a forma) logic. For more than 
the ample reason and the careful logic 
of the philosopher of history, there en- 
ter into it the attitude, the insight, the 
intuition, the poetic symbolism, the 
apprehending art, the passion, the sen- 
sitivity, and the religious imagination 
of the prophet. So it is a vision without 
a bourne, a vision of time whose only 
limit is eternity. 

In the last chapter of Human Des- 
tiny Reinhold Niebuhr distinguishes 
between finis and te/os. He tells us that 
finis is “a seemingly abrupt and capri- 
cious termination of the development of 
life before it has reached its true end or 
telos.”” One notes that at the conclu- 
sion of this second volume of the Gif- 
ford Lectures the author has printed 
the word ‘“‘fisis’—a word which does 
not appear on the last page of any other 
of Niebuhr’s published works. Let us 
then take our clue from this: for the 
rational philosopher of history, there 
can be a finis, but for the vision of the 
prophet there can only be that which is 


not yet fulfilled, a ¢telos/ 


NOTES 


1, Throughout this essay Niebuhr’s works will 
be referred to by the initials of their titles, as 
follows: 

DCNR—Does Civilization Need Religion? (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927) 

LNTC —Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic (New York: Willett, Clark & 
Colby,-1929). 

CRSW—The Contribution of Religion to Social 
Work (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1932). 


MMIS—Moral Man and Immoral Society (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932). 


REE Reflections on the End of an Era (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934) 
ICE —An Interpretation of Christian Ethics 


(New York: Harper & Bros., 1935). 


BT —Beyond Tragedy (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938). 

CPP —Christianity and Power Politics (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940) 

HN —The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I 
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THE PERCEPTION OF GOODNESS 


BERNARD E. MELAND* 


HE attempt to justify the Chris- 

tian view of the world and of hu- 

man experience has _ generally 
turned upon the kind of appeal to evi- 
dence which has entailed argument and 
persuasion. The underlying assumption 
here has been that such justification 
must rest exclusively upon intellectual 
assent. Theology, in following this line 
of apologetics, has lifted the intellectual 
issue to a pre-eminence which seemed to 
suggest that the acquiring of religious 
truth is, ultimately, a theoretical prob- 
lem. Impatience with this form of 
apologetics centering upon logic or doc- 
trine has led religious thinkers to react 
against dependence upon reason in reli- 


gion and to insist that faith or experi- 
ence, rather than any theoretical con- 
cern, should take priority as being the 
heart of the matter. In this reaction, 


often such discipline as had been 
brought into religious thinking through 
the intellectual analysis of doctrine was 
lost, causing religious expression to as- 
sume some form of appeal to experi- 
ence, to sentiment, or to practical zeal 
with indifference to, often with disdain 
ior, the restraint and discrimination 
which the theoretical interest in religion 
had manifested. 

The dissipation of discipline in reli- 
gious feeling and experience has made 
for a serious loss of discrimination in 
religious judgment. Yet, it must be ac- 

* Bernard E. Meland is professor of constructive 
theology in the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago and one of the editors 
of the Journal of Religion. He is author of Seeds of 
Redemption, America’s Spiritual Culture, The Re- 
awakening of Christian Faith, and other volumes. 
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knowledged, on the other hand, that 
this discontent with the imbalance im- 
plied in the rational emphasis has cer- 
tainly been warranted and could hardly 
stop short of such disavowal of dis- 
crimination whenever the drive of reli- 
gious feeling or experience issued forth 
in elemental form. For the appeal to 
faith and experience had actuality on 
its side. Even the intellectual analysis 
of religion, when carried to its pro- 
foundest level, must conclude that the 
religious response arises out of an ori- 
entation of the human psyche in which 
the depths of experience press for a 
sense of meaning and direction. Doc- 
trine and theoretical judgments of right 
and wrong have come as a consequence 
of mature reflection upon these primor- 
dial moments of religious awareness 
and perception. 

Despite the propriety of the intellec- 
tualist’s concern with an analytical dis- 
cipline, and the soundness of the appeal 
to experience in religion, one must ad- 
mit that both emphases have inade- 
quately expressed the meaning and ba- 
sis of the religious response. For neither 
of them has focused sufficiently upon 
the initial act of faith or of religious ex- 
perience to realize that the religious 
relationship rests basically and_ ulti- 
mately upon a form of discernment 
which comes to each man or to each 
group as a report from experience when 
life is lived profoundly and vigorously 
within natural events. The issues of 
life, in their simplest as well as in their 
most perplexing form, yield up evi- 
dence of God and of the goodness of 
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existence. The religious response is ini- 
tially a form of perceptiveness which 
opens up the fact of this quality within 
experience and which conveys the im- 
port of its meaning for all of life. 

Now religious perception is, in my 
judgment, a peculiar kind of seeing. I 
do not mean that it is esoteric, different 
in every conceivable way from other 
forms of perception. | mean simply that 
it has its own specific data, its own pre- 
occupation, its own qualitative effects, 
and its peculiar sequence of conse- 
quences. Religious perceptiveness is a 
way of looking upon the world, of ap- 
prehending and appreciating people, of 
discerning relations within experience 
which open up its depth and dimension 
of meaning. People vary in their capac- 
ity for such perceptiveness. Individuals 
vary in perceptiveness at different 
stages of their life-span. Conceivably 
the advancing of years should deepen 
the grasp of life’s meaning; yet this 
does not always follow. For responsi- 
bility during the forties or fifties might 
crowd out the sensitive reports from 
the experiences of earlier years as 
household duties and vested interests 
restrict the line of vision. And the grow- 
ing sense of insecurity and isolation 
among the aged might accentuate the 
claims of the ego to the extent of re- 
moving all sense of responsible rela- 
tions with other people and with events. 
This does not argue that religious per- 
ceptiveness is most common and sharp- 
ened among the young, for they, too, 
have their problems of egocentricity 
and preoccupation as well as limited in- 
centive to attend to ultimate concerns. 
If the childlike quality of wonder is 
essential to the religious response, the 
capacity to be humbled without react- 
ing to emotions of inferiority is equally 
pertinent. And this involves the ele- 


ment of distance in living which comes 
with maturity of experience. Religious 
perceptiveness, therefore, though not 
confined to any one age, appears with 
varying grades and depths of discern- 
ment. 

Religious perception is a capacity 
which responds to nurture. For, like 
poetic perception or perceptiveness in 
the employment of any skill, it im- 
proves its act of discernment as the hu- 
man consciousness, the bodily feelings, 
and the total response of the human 
psyche are brought into a persistent 
and absorbing concern with the datum 
or data which define its object and the 
character of events revealing the qual- 
ity and intention of its object. 

Yet, such nurture comes best as an 
indirect consequence of affection for 
the quality of events to which this 
datum has relevance and of participa- 
tion in the events which issue in this 
quality of experience. In this way, nur- 
ture is a transformative process which 
happens to one as a result of one’s 
seeking a higher end than one’s own 
edification. The important concern in 
religious perception is, not the self-con- 
scious quickening of one’s perceptive- 
ness, but the recognition of the quality 
of events which awakens or elicits reli- 
gious affection and which fixes the hu- 
man psyche upon the source and cen- 
ter of this qualitative character as an 
ultimate object of devotion. 


I 

The character of events which be- 
comes peculiarly evident to religious 
perception is a qualitative occurrence 
in life to which the word “goodness” 
may be properly applied. “Goodness” is 
an exceedingly difficult term to clarify. 
Without some base from which to work, 
the word can be made quite meaning- 
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less. In the context of this discussion 
the word ‘“‘goodness”’ will be understood 
to convey a quality of meaning which 
points the human emergent beyond its 
own ambiguous perfections to inten- 
tions or occurrences which move God- 
ward. This quality is not dissociated 
from natural or human structures, for 
its operational route is these very struc- 
tures which give actuality to meaning. 
One could speak of it in the way in 
which the emergent philosopher has 
spoken of any novel meaning which 
appears in a structure where a new 
complexity of relations gives intimation 
of new meaning in process of forming 
but which in its present state is but 
incipient in character. “It does not yet 
appear what it shall be.”. Enough ap- 
pears, however, to indicate that a qual- 
ity not wholly its own is emerging from 
the structure. Goodness would then be 
to the human structure what psychical 
activity would be to the physical exist- 
ence in a structure of mechanism. 
Goodness gets its character as mean- 
ing, then, from these intimations of a 
higher-than-human working within nat- 
ural and human structures. God, being 
qualified by his goodness, as Whitehead 
has phrased it, exemplifies a certain 
character of relations to the world and 
to the human community. These rela- 
tions express a concern for meaning 
and for conditions which are creative 
of this meaning. God’s goodness may 
thus be viewed operationally as his par- 
ticipation in events which move toward 
qualitative attainment. This is what is 
implied in the creative act of God. 
The reach toward clarification of this 
profound happening within the struc- 
tures of the world is always met with 
some degree of frustration, for quite 
obviously the human mind in pressing 
for understanding of this qualitative 


happening in events is struggling to en- 
visage what exceeds its sight. Yet the 
human mind does catch intimations of 
its working in acts of beneficence or of 
judgment which arise in situations and 
in relations between human _ beings, 
often in conjunction with situations of 
extremity involving, for example, such 
responses as remorse, repentance, and 
forgiveness. These acts reveal a sensi- 
tivity at work in human beings which 
can radically transform both the indi- 
vidual and the situation in which the 
person’s life is cast. Often a situation of 
conflict between people—it may be be- 
tween parent and child—reaches such 
an impasse that the two life-streams 
seem to seal up against each other. 
They cannot effect a complete insulation 
from each other once they have been 
interpenetrative. Each bears the burden 
of the other’s life in his own structure 
of experience. But a sufficient degree of 
hypnosis is effected in the mood of 
alienation, possibly through autosug- 
gestion, to enable each of them to pass 
by on the other side so as to avoid any 
direct encounter between them. This 
condition of congealment may continue 
until one or the other is moved to a 
sense of the tragedy of the relationship. 
Such a momentary glimpse of the total 
meaning of a situation may be enough 
to enable one to break through the for- 
tress of the ego which pride has reared, 
and with this one, swift, penetrating 
glance the citadel may crumble. For 
in such instances the redemptive act 
works swiftly, or it does not work at 
all. This instantaneous escape from the 
self-contained view is enough to start 
the deflation of the ego which may then 
begin in remorse and move toward re- 
pentance. And the repentant act elicits 
a response of forgiveness. The forgiven 
state, in a way, changes no single fact. 
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The lifetime of unintended injury may 
not be undone. Time being real, effec- 
tual, will not turn back; and it may not 
be in its power to heal. Yet forgiveness 
transforms the tragedy of time that has 
been lived into a situation which makes 
tragedy acceptable and accepted. The 
injury no longer rankles. Relations are 
no longer strained. The individuals are 
no longer estranged. The healing that 
cannot alter conditions in fact does al- 
ter the perspective in which the facts 
are borne. Thus the transformative 
power of the repentant heart releases 
both a healing and a creative force into 
the relations between the two people. 

In situations which press men and 
women to a sense of their extremity, 
where the resources of self-help seem 
spent, these re-creative and healing 
events break in upon human relations, 
often spontaneously as if unanticipated, 
to transform a situation of despair into 
hope. 

Again, intimations of goodness come 
in situations where abundance presses 
upon conscious experience. This, too, is 
a form of human extremity in that it 
becomes a joy too great to bear. The 
cup runs over. Joy is a welling-up out of 
gratitude for grace which abounds. The 
capacity for joy not only accompanies 
the capacity for appreciative awareness 
in that such awareness opens up the 
world of meaning to the receptive con- 
sciousness but also releases the bodily 
feelings from possessive demands which 
would otherwise intrude an acquisitive 
outreach. The peril of selfhood is thus, 
in effect, removed, or at least dimin- 
ished, as the bounds of the self are ex- 
tended. 

The movement of the human psyche 
toward ends not its own in this appre- 
ciative way awakens a sense of identi- 
ty with other life or with other events. 


This, too, is perilous, as I shall point 
out in a moment; nevertheless, it is the 
route to that summit of experience 
where the vision of God and the vision 
of man converge. In this orientation of 
the psyche, love as an outward move- 
ment toward people and toward the 
Source of all goodness is made increas- 
ingly controlling in contrast to that 
condition of self-love which separates 
people from one another by its inward 
movement toward the many egocentric 
foci. In the one instance the relations 
which bind life together are acknowl- 
edged and made the resources of living; 
in the other, the relations, if acknowl- 
edged, are resisted and, where possible, 
severed. More often, however, where 
the look of the self is self-ward, the 
relations go unnoted, though by no 
means unencountered. 

The movement of the psyche toward 
identity with other life is not, psycho- 
logically speaking, a relinquishment of 
the self. The center of sensory organi- 
zation within the personality structure 
of the organism remains as an individ- 
uated channeling of meaning. Only the 
bodily feelings become transformed in 
their automatic responses by the ap- 
preciative consciousness which receives 
the good of the world as its good. The 
identifying marks of goodness move 
God-ward and other-men-ward instead 
of simply self-ward. 

The emotion of joy is a response, 
then, acknowledging the fulness of life’s 
meaning and a confession of one’s in- 
capacity to receive its fulness or to hold 
even a portion of it for any extended 
period of time. Hence, the cup runs 
over. 


II 


Joy as an emotion can be intelligible 
only to the consciousness which is ca- 
pable of an outward movement toward 
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an experience of identity; for the move- 
ment self-ward can yield no such sense 
of the fulness of life. The demand for 
self-satisfaction is insatiable. Self-seek- 
ing may subside for moments at a time, 
as hunger and passion and similar crav- 
ings may be assuaged. In this sense 
satisfaction can be so achieved. The 
rhythms of the body are formed by its 
rising and receding hungers. But a vast 
gulf stretches between sheer bodily sat- 
isfaction and the emotion of joy. They 
are in no sense comparable in dimen- 
sion or in level of meaning. 

Now a problem intrudes here which 
is often magnified into a stumbling 
block for those who would hold body 
and spirit together. What I have just 
said about the contrast between bodily 
satisfaction and joy will seem to border 
upon asceticism with implications of 
self-denial and especially denial of bod- 
ily satisfactions. I have no intention of 
asserting either of these denials to an 
ascetic degree. Certainly I would insist 
that any concentration upon bodily sat- 
isfaction such as is implied in sensual- 
ity, in whatever form, aggravates the 
demands of the self in a possessive 
sense. The line between bodily delight 
and sensuality is often a very thin one; 
nevertheless, there is a proper demarca- 
tion between participation in the bodily 
senses and indulgence which enslaves 
the spirit of man. Bodily delight, which, 
of course, includes many forms of self- 
satisfaction, can be consonant with the 
outward movement of the psyche in the 
sense that community or the interrela- 
tion of life, when it is a genuine correla- 
tion of interests, becomes an instance 
of individuals in community. Such com- 
munity, in which the concrete goods are 
acknowledged and accounted for, is of 
a greater complexity of relationship 
with a higher degree of qualitative ten- 


sion than the communal form in which 
individuality is canceled out or in which 
sensory capacities are obscured as in 
asceticism. Solitary asceticism and 
mass society have one basic trait in 
common: both have relinquished the 
creative tension between the living cen- 
ter of the sensory self, which fosters 
individuality in the bodily feelings, and 
the demands beyond the self. There is 
a truncation of spirit whenever this ten- 
sion is destroyed or obscured. 

There is a further reason why bodily 
delight may not be depreciated in def- 
erence to the emotion of joy. Any per- 
ception of goodness giving rise to such 
an emotion invariably manifests itself 
to the individual as a bodily feeling; 
and the persistence of its meaning as a 
re-creative force of the personality is 
made possible by its retention in the 
bodily feelings. There can be no sharp 
dichotomy, therefore, between the 


sensory self and some “higher” self, or 
between the self and the not-self, even 
though the distinction is made between 
a pattern of response within the indi- 
vidual which moves self-ward and one 
which extends the individual’s concerns 
appreciatively beyond the self. 


Ill 


The outward movement of the hu- 
man psyche leading to identity with the 
full range of life and meaning enlarges 
the scope of sensitivity, making one 
responsive to a greater range of appre- 
ciative awareness; but, in so doing, it 
also increases the range of pain and 
suffering. It is in this sense that joy and 
sorrow are concomitant experiences. 
The extension of the range of feeling is 
inevitable where identification with 
other centers of living or concern oc- 
curs. Thus the problem of evil mounts 
as a feeling event in proportion as the 
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appreciative consciousness extends its 
reach. 

It is at this point that the perception 
of goodness falters. For even in the in- 
dividual consciousness which has won 
its way to an awareness of meaning be- 
yond the restrictive bounds of the self, 
the vision of meaning in which both 
good and evil are encountered will in- 
variably be more attentive to events of 
evil than to events of goodness. There 
are several reasons why this will occur. 
For one thing, evil, more often than 
not, releases bizarre and violent con- 
figurations of destruction and pain, as 
in the earthquake or the blinding storm, 
which are readily discernible; while 
goodness may come into one’s path 
with the quietness of sun and of gentle 
rain. The import of evil, or, better, the 
urgency of judging and denouncing 
evil, impresses even the religiously sen- 
sitive person as a topic of greater sig- 
nificance than the designation of good- 
ness. A subtle influence motivates the 
choice of emphasis here. Even the per- 
son concerned with religious meaning is 
susceptible to the appeal of power over 
goodness. And the denunciation of evil 
vields an illusion of power in the name 
of goodness. Thus, if one can champion 
goodness with a feeling of power 
through fighting against evil, he is apt 
to choose this course as being more 
suited to his reforming zeal, leaving to 
poets and mystics the more gentle and 
ambiguous art of perceiving the good. 
To be sure, a further motive often en- 
ters in. Metaphysically, some would 
hold, the goodness of God can be ap- 
proached only through negation of evil. 
The good, it will be claimed, is not 
given in structured events. If it ap- 
pears, it is as a grace that is given on 
God’s initiative. One will know when 
this decisive event occurs, one says, for 
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God himself will make it known. This 
conception of goodness dissociates the 
goodness of God from the events of 
common goodness so sharply as to 
leave no alternative but to define the 
religious act as the perception of evil. 
The perception of goodness could have 
only idolatrous connotations. 

Against both this indiscriminate 
identification of power and goodness 
and this extravagant abstraction of 
goodness I would argue for a religious 
discernment which attends to the quali- 
tative events within the concrete struc- 
tures of experience giving intimation of 
God’s grace and goodness. 

A greater degree of discrimination in 
religious discernment is demanded, 
however, as perception of evil and per- 
ception of goodness crowd into con- 
sciousness to counter one another or to 
create a disturbing tension which is not 
readily resolved. The tendency of the 
human mind to want to balance ac- 
counts between conflicting forces and 
to give intellectual allegiance to what- 
ever figure survives below the line as 
debit or credit causes it to cancel out 
the creative tension between good and 
evil and thus to be oblivious to real 
differences. Lurking beneath this habit 
of mind is, again, the insidious inclina- 
tion to capitulate to survival power, 
even to worship it. What prevails in 
the balance of forces is thus accounted 
right, whether it be good or evil. 

The discrimination which religious 
perception tries to make here is one 
that dissociates the mind from inevi- 
table allegiance to sheer, ambiguous 
power without dissociating power and 
goodness. This implies a purer vision 
of goodness or, rather, a perception of 
goodness which is committed to mean- 
ing and quality rather than to sheer 
force—which is a way of saying that 
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goodness and whatever prevails are not 
accounted synonymous. Goodness, if it 
is a quality of meaning, remains good 
whether or not, in the balance of forces 
end tendencies, it prevails under any 
given circumstance. Purity of religious 
perception consists precisely in this ca- 
pacity to perceive goodness in the com- 
plexity of events where evil abounds. 
It is not an act of ignoring evil, or of 
ignoring the power of evil, but an act 
of realistically holding in view, under 
vivid contrast, both good and evil as 
they operate in concrete events. The 
resolution of the conflict between good 
and evil is not wholly the work of man; 
nor is it wholly in his hands. This raises 
the troublesome question as to how far 
and in what sense men may fight the 
evil they apprehend and fight for the 
good which they cherish. One who 
makes an easy resolution of this prob- 
lem will be overlooking the creative 
character of events as well as the am- 
biguity of men’s valuations and affec- 
tions. In a creative situation, good and 
evil intermingle, often to the human 
perspective in indistinguishable form. 
The ambiguity here arises from the 
tension between novel and _ persisting 
value and from the differences in the 
way men assess the claims of novelty 
and of persistent events. Creativeness 
demands an interrelating of these facets 
of meaning; but only the creative act 
itself can effect the transition through 
which interrelation occurs. The habits 
and fixations of men tend to line them up 
on one or the other side, impelling them 
either to a stubborn resistance toward 
novelty or to a championing of novelty 
for its own sake, thus countenancing 
ruthlessness toward all created goods. 
These seemingly opposite character- 
istics among people, the one impelling 
people to cling steadfastly to what is 


given, the other pressing individuals to- 
ward innovation, have a common basis 
in the tendency to equate goodness with 
what one personally cherishes and in 
which one finds his own sense of secu- 
rity. Basically this is an egoistic drive 
which ignores the note of judgment 
upon one’s self and leaves the recon- 
structive forces, which are objective to 
one’s existence, uncalculated. General- 
ly, the person for whom the past and its 
fixed meanings offer the greater degree 
of security will identify God with past 
values and set him at odds with creative 
change, while the individual whose sole 
security lies in the promise of the fu- 
ture will define God exclusively in terms 
of novelty or creative change as the 
breaker of patterns, the creator with a 
mailed fist. In both instances, God is 
made in the image of one’s own valua- 
tions, which, in turn, have been defined 
by one’s intimate sense of need and de- 
sire. 

The resistance to creative change in 
large part arises from the conviction 
that change itself is but a manifestation 
of transitoriness and that changeless- 
ness is in itself the basic good. A meta- 
physics of long standing underlies this 
conviction—one in which the good can 
be mathematically delineated as an 
eternal structure. The commitment to 
novelty also arises from a basic convic- 
tion—the conviction that sheer process 
is a sovereign source of good. Thus, 
whatever issues from its occurrence is 
good or is better than the structure 
through which it has broken in its ad- 
vance toward the novel event. Emer- 
gence in its profound meaning is never 
simply change; it is re-creation or re- 
conception. It is a transformative oc- 
currence in which the elements of an 
older structure are thrust into a new 
order of relations. The new is never the 
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polar opposite of the old. Each stands 
in a formative relationship, the one 
qualified by the other. The old can nev- 
er be the same, now that the new struc- 
ture has actualized some portion of the 
possibilities which were implicit in its 
existence. The new, however different, 
moves out of a context which is always 
the receding past. It bears in its organic 
being the accumulative and_ trans- 
formed residue of whatever past has 
preceded its actuality. 

Now the perception of good as over 
against evil in this creative passage of 
events becomes difficult in proportion 
as one is inflexible in either direction. 
Goodness then tends to be defined in 
relation to one or the other point of 
fixation. Yet the good is always in the 
act of qualitative attainment wherein 
emergence wrests from past structures 
the qualifying influence which can be 
assimilated into the new. Where value 
cannot be so assimilated, it forms as an 
accumulation of obstructive energy, 
registering defeat in every subsequent 
act. Having dissociated itself from the 
ongoing stream in which creative mean- 
ing is being fashioned, it has no part in 
the creative purpose itself. Its defeat 
thus becomes increasingly evident as its 
own dissolution of structure occurs, in 
its every act of resistance. On the other 
hand, where partisans of novel advance 
remain indifferent to this qualifying 
event, wherein the increment of persist- 
ing assimilated, their very 
thrust into novelty has the same dissi- 
pating effect. At best, such a thrust can 
boast but a seasonal triumph which 
must be readily dissolved as soon as its 
meager resource of energy and insight 
is spent. 


is 


value 


IV 
Religious discernment is always an 
act of awareness in the midst of crea- 
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tive advance; yet it is not aiways pre- 
occupied with the moment of change. 
It is a process of attending to persisting 
features of quality which rise from ex- 
perience, attesting to the goodness of 
existence in the form of a fruition of 
creative change. This is one source of 
generalized notions such as mutuality, 
love, tenderness, forgiveness, beauty, 
order, truth, and peace. The concrete 
occurrence of these qualitative mean- 
ings is always a process, a happening 
having to do with relations and quali- 
ties of response arising from these rela- 
tions. But it is their nature to have en- 
during effects in the sense of eliciting 
subsequent processes with affinities for 
these qualities and of giving direction 
to processes such that the goodness of 
existence which has become actual by 
reason of their occurrence persists, both 
as a qualifying effect upon all processes 
and as a matrix of meaning which gen- 
erates new events in kind. 

These generalized notions, therefore, 
are not just abstractions of the mind. 
They are, as it were, distillations of 
quality from concrete occurrences 
which, in becoming cumulative, give a 
sort of texture to experience within the 
relationships in which such events per- 
sistently occur. Thus they live on in 
events. In this form they are called 
overtones and depths of experience 
which add a dimension of feeling to the 
experiences of people who live within 
such a relationship. Anyone who has 
achieved some measure of this depth in 
experience in living with people or with 
some one person, or in relation to some 
place, will recognize immediately the 
persisting quality of goodness to which 
I am pointing. 

These overtones elicit from the group 
life itself a consensus of meaning and 
valuation by which a society or a cul- 
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ture come to a common understanding 
of such general notions as truth, beauty 
love, order, and the like. Thus it may 
be said that, while the individual philos- 
opher may arrive abstractly at a defini- 
tive conception of these terms through 
arduous analysis, the group as a whole, 
or people living within the common ex- 
perience of the group, come to have a 
sense for these meanings and_ these 
values in concrete terms, by acquaint- 
ance, one may say, through the life 
they have lived together. This fact will 
help to explain why such general no- 
tions take on a cultural coloring. It is 
often assumed that these notions are 
nothing but predilections of the culture. 
This is a half-truth. They will always 
assume some cultural character when 
they are encountered in concrete form, 
for they are actual ingredients of some 
context of living experience. Abstractly 
they can be distilled from any culture 


or from many cultures. Concretely they 
exist as overtones of some actualized 


meanings or values within events which 
have been known and felt by actual 
people within a given pattern of living. 

Once these overtones and depths of 
*xperience, to which we give the names 
beauty, love, order, community, etc., 
form within a given relationship, they 
have the force of actuality, even though 
they are not readily designable or meas- 
urable; for they generate the quality of 
meaning which enters into every expe- 
rience within that relationship. 

The presence of these overtones and 
depths of experience is what gives pro- 
found reassurance to the human 
psyche, at times amplifying and height- 
ening the intellect’s grasp of discernible 
meanings; at other times, serving as a 
ballast when the mind moves toward 
despair. When we have discerned the 
import of this feeling context, much of 
which envelops the structure of events 
with an imperceptible fulness, we will 
have penetrated to the empirical basis 
of faith. 
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L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Philippiens. By 
PrerRE BONNARD. 

L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Colossiens. By 
Cuartes Masson. (“Commentaire du Nou- 
veau Testament,’ Vol. X.) Neuchatel: De- 
lachaux & Niestlé, 1950. 159 pages. Sw. fr. 
9-5°. 

This is the second to appear of an announced 
fifteen-volume commentary on the New Testa- 
ment prepared under the guidance of leading 
Protestant scholars in French-speaking Switzer- 
land. The authors show an independent study of 
the Greek text, while they have made good use 
of the French and German literature. It is note- 
worthy that Masson refers to no commentary In 
English except Abbott. An excellent translation 
of each section is followed by adequate exposi 
tion, succinct and clearly expressed. This exposi- 
tion is unaffected and sane, continually em- 
phasizing basic truths which are often neg- 
lected. “Lord” is almost always a descriptive 


predicate, not merely a name. The imperatives 
of the letters are always based on indicative 
statements, Christian duties rise from the facts 
of Jesus’ life and death. The only sure statement 
about angels is that to Paul they can neither 
hinder the salvation of Christians. 
Both authors show the present tendency to deny 


assist nor 
pagan influence on New Testament phraseology 
or ideas. Vocabulary and ideas are said to have 
developed from conceptions prevalent in Jewish 
or Hellenistic Jewish sources. Really novel in 
terpretations are rare, as is to be expected in a 
good commentary. Attractive if not convincing 
is the insertion of a comma after “members” in 
the disputed phrase of Col. 3:5, translating the 
word as a vocative: “Put to death then, you 
members (of Christ), the things hich are upon 
the earth.” 

Extensive notes at the foot of the page ex 
plain Greek words, phrases, and idioms and con 
tain clear-cut discussions of possible interpreta- 
tions of dithicult passages. Masson’s notes are an 
especially valuable part of his commentary, 
They evince a rare appreciation of the use of 
metaphor and of its function in the expression of 
New Testament ideas. Bonnard most often 
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quotes Calvin, B. Weiss, and Barth, who in 
Bonnard’s opinion improves on Calvin, while 
Lohmeyer is almost always mentioned with dis 
approval, It is therefore the more significant 
that he agrees with Lohmever’s conviction that 
the hymn in 2:6-11 cannot have been written 
by Paul, but that Paul took over a Jewish 
gnostic hymn originally composed to celebrate 
the appearance on earth of the celestial man and 
used the words to praise the humility of the 


human Jesus, himself adding only the words, 


“even death on a cross. 

Masson, almost if not quite 
cent commentators, agrees in general with 
Holtzmann’s reconstruction of the Ephesian 
and Colossian correspondence. He thinks that 
Paul wrote from an Ephesian imprisonment a 
very brief letter to Colossae at the same time as 
the note to Philemon. A disciple of Paul en- 
larged this brief letter to our Colossians and 
composed Ephesians. This disciple preserved in 
all essentials the ideas of his master. To this 


> alone among re- 


conviction Masson arrived by his own detailed 
study, as is shown by an extensive section called 


“Remarques,” following the exposition of each 
paragraph and devoted to this theme. He ex 
pressly asks that judgment on this matter be 
suspended until the appearance of a compre 
hensive discussion in the promised commentary 
on Ephesians. 

There is nothing just like these commentaries 
in English. Radford’s introduction is far more 
elaborate, his commentary more theological 
Scott is more wordy. Both maintain the same 
general interpretation, but with no reference to 
the Greek text. The Clarendon Bible and the 
Torch Commentaries are good but elementary 
in comparison with this series. Dibelius is more 


interested in comparative religion. Lohmever Is 
thorough but exceedingly erratic. Bieber in the 
German Swiss series “Prophezei” is homiletical 
French pastors are to be congratulated on this 
new resource 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


Theological Seminary 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Le Travail de Vhomme. By Enovarp Mauris. 
(“Cahiers théologiques,” No. 27.) Neucha- 
tel: Delachaux & Niestlé, rq50. 39 pages. 
SW; if. 2 


L’Homme selon l'apétre Paul. By HeErRRADE 
MEHL-KOEHNLEIN. (“Cahiers — théologi- 
ques,’”’ No. 28.) Neuchatel: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1951. 51 pages. Sw. fr. 2.75. 


These pamphlets form Nos. 27 and 28 of the 
“Cahiers théologiques,” a series discussing 
currently important biblical and theological 
topics by Swiss theologians. The series as a 
whole is inexpensive and popular in style but is 
based on sound scholarship and careful think- 
ing. The several numbers are well planned, and 
the themes are presented in clear and orderly 
fashion, They are sufficiently untechnical to be 
profitably read not only by ministers but by 
interested Jaymen. Their criticism and theol- 
ogy are conservative. Almost all exhibit Barthi- 
an characteristics. 

M. Mauris begins his essay by noting that 
the Bible makes work a normal function of hu 
manity, not a punishment; but in the discus- 
sion of this truth he introduces distinctions and 
qualifications which seem at times almost to 
nullify the main statement. The New ‘Testa 
ment, as he admits, makes only a rhetorical dis- 
tinction between “work” and “labor.” In Ver- 
gil’s Golden Age people might pick fruit from 
self-tending trees, but, ir Eden, Adam and Eve 
were from the beginning told to work, and this 
is the attitude of hoth the Old and the New 
Testaments. The ‘‘curse’’ of Genesis plainly 
rests not bn work but on the conditions under 
which man must live. ) 

In our modern language, the selfishness of 
man and of classes and of nations has made 
work unpleasant, dithicult, and uncertain. Jesus 
said that he worked continuously and that in 
this work he imitated God his Father, and that 
his disciples did likewise. Idleness is sin, but so 


is absorption in the work of the world. There is 
throughout a fine emphasis on the equality in 
(od’s sight of the work of a laborer in a factory 
and that of the specialized religious profes 
sions, God judges the worker, not his task. A 
Christian in today’s world, then, must know 
his job, must treat his own individual task 


seriously as an important part of the economy 
of the whole, even if it seem a sma)) part. He 
must evaluate work by the worth of its prod 
uct, not by its remuneration or its social stand- 


ing. He must do everything in his power to 


alter conditions which dehumanize the worker. 
The essay is especially valuable for its many 
references to contemporary French discussions 
of this important subject. 

The second pamphlet adds one more to the 
large number of recent discussions of New 
Testament anthropology. According to the au- 
thor, Paul’s picture of man cannot be presented 
in the categories of either Greek or Jewish 
thought. Man has no real existence except in 
his relation to God, Paul sees man as a whole, a 
living personality. His body is as essential to 
this personality as is his mind. Indeed, the 
word “body” in Paul often means the man as a 
whole. Likewise, the word ‘“‘flesh’’ denotes the 
whole man, but regarded as sinner. The word 
“‘soul”’ denotes not, as in Greek thought, the 
opposite of the body, but the whole self re 
garded as a living, thinking being. ‘‘Mind”’ is 
man regarded as a ‘“‘conscious subject,’ synon- 
ymous with the “inner man.” Although Paul 
sometimes uses “‘spiiit’’ in a loose and col 

A ; ; 8 
loquial way, in his serious thought the word 
when used of a human individual always marks 
a man as controlled by the spirit of Christ, a 
man who has been rescued from the world of 
sin and is now a saved creature. Most of the 
essay is occupied with these word studies, ac 
curate on the whole, although one wonders 
whether Paul’s impulsive style always waited 
for the precise word. These Pauline data are 
combined to form an existentialist picture of 
man in his relation to God. Man cannot be 
understood except in his relations—as a sinner 
to the world, as a saved man to the church, 
bound to al) others because he is bound to 
Christ. And yet a man is not a mere number in 
the total. Each has his individual needs, place, 
and responsibility, as the Spirit may deter 


mine. An excellent, brief summary of some 


complicated data, 
Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR 


any , a 
Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Theologte und Geschichte des Judenchristen 
tums. By HANS JOACHIM SCHOEPS. Tiibingen 
Verlag J. C. B. Mohr, 1940. 526 pages. 
Certainly Schoeps must be credited with a 


major and useful effort in this study devoted to 
the Jewish Christians in Palestine and Syria 


after A.D. 70. His work is a collection center of 
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the results of most previous research in the 
area. It also contains an extensive presentation 
of the highly complex literary problems of the 
Clementine literature, as well as the other liter- 
ary sources. The inclusion of rabbinic material 
rounds the treatment out nicely. 

Put briefly, the scope of the book extends 
from a study of the ideological background of 
the Jewish Christians, through a detailed con 
sideration of their doctrines and practices and 
what little of their history that we know, and 
thence on to the connection of their heritage 
with the religion of Islam. Attention is also 
given to their relations with Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and gnostic movements, such as those 
of Marcion and Elkesai. 

While a tremendous amount of grist passes 
through the Schoeps mill, the reader may often 
wish that the author had included more analy- 
sis of the component parts of the work and that 
his logic were a little more apparent. For in- 
stance, on page 471 he says that the author of 
the Recognitions wrote the catalogue of titles in 
Recognitions 3, seventy-five in their present 
form, while earlier, on pages 45 and 53, he at- 
tributes to the author of the Grundschrift of the 
Recognitions responsibility for the same cata 
logue. Further, Schoeps is driven to an earnest 
defense of Epiphanius as a witness to the 
Ebionitic character of the Clementine recogni 
tions and homilies (or, more accurately, to the 
Grundschrift, which was their common basis). 
At the same time, he ignores the testimony of 
far more dependable Fathers, who tell us that 
the Jewish Christians were divided into a num 
ber of sects. On the whole, the impression is in 
evitable that there is a good bit of hodge-podge 
in this rather lengthy volume. 

Two major assumptions underlie the con- 
structive thought. The first is that a work com 
piled about A.p. 150, called the Aerygmata 
Petrou, is preserved extensively and accurately 
in the Clementine recognitions and homilies 
and that this composite writing can be sub- 
stantially recovered from the later Clementine 
context and accepted as of Ebionitic origin. 
This assumes a great deal. In the first place, it 
supposes that the truly Ebionitic teachings in 
the Aerygmata Petrou have survived three re- 
writings more or less intact. Further, the only 
criterion for identifying the Ebionitic portions 
of the Clementine literature is that of ortho- 
doxy. Anything unorthodox is, for Schoeps, 
suspect as Ebionitic. But there is no objective 
ground for believing that this is really so. 
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The second assumption is that there was a 
group of Jewish Christian people who were 
called by a wide variety of names, but who had 
a morphology and history of their own, and 
whom the Aerygmata Petrou faithfully repre 
sents. This again is taking a great deal on faith. 

Based on the Clementine literature to a 
greater extent than probably is justified, 
Schoeps’s researches are nevertheless limited 
because of the lack of new primary material. 
However, the author claims to approach the 
subject from a fresh angle by concentrating on 
the theological content of Jewish Christian 
thought. In this, as he himself. remarks, he is 
adding substance to the suggestion of Martin 
Werner that the Jewish section of primitive 
Christianity contributed much to the develop- 
ment of Christian dogma 

It is in the development of the Glaubensge 
schichte that the most interesting observations 
and conjectures are made. Schoeps relates the 
Ebionites to the canonical prophets who op- 
posed the cultus and to the Rechabites and 
Essenes. In the history of Christianity itself, he 
believes that they were in many respects closer 
to the teaching of Jesus than were the Gentiles. 
This is true particularly in matters where the 
Evionites differed from normative Judaism, as 
in rejecting animal sacrifice and in deleting cer- 
tain passages from Scripture with the claim 
that they were interpolations. By the time the 
Ebionites were a minority group among gentile 
Christians, they were marked off by their lack 
of a theology of salvation and redemption 
through the blood of Christ, by their affinity 
for Moses and certain legal observances, and 
by their continued expectation of the Parusia. 
There were other points of difference as well. 
And developing Catholic Christianity looked 
back from its advanced positions and called the 
Ebionites heretics. However, some of the ideol 
ogy of the Jewish Christians managed to find a 
home in Islam, where it remains to this day. 

So far asa real history of Jewish Christianity 
is concerned, Schoeys admits that we do not 
have the material to write one: “Wie die his 
torische Wirklichkeit ausgesehen hat, wissen 
wir ganz einfach nicht.’’ Even by limiting the 
geographical scene to Palestine and Syria and 
the period to the vears after A.D. 70, he is able to 
muster only a handful of facts about the move- 
ment. 

According to Schoeps, the greatest contribu- 
tion to New Testament study to come out of his 
book is the discovery that the Ebionites were 
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foremost among the opponents of Marcion. 
Eight of the ten books of the Aervgmata Petrou 
were anti-Marcionite, he judges. Thereby he 
refutes a former prevailing opinion that the 
Ebionites were a gnostic group. 

So far as the makeup is concerned, a few 
minor changes would make occasional and cross 
reference much easier. For one thing, the Table 
of Contents might list the chapter subdivisions. 
Then, too, there ought to be a comprehensive 
general index along with the other extensive ref- 
erence helps at the back. Finally, cross-refer- 
ences should be made by page number rather 
than by chapter and section, which often cover 
many pages. 

Howarp BREAM 
Lutheran Church 
Trinidad, Colorado 


Isaaks Opferung, christlich gedeutet: Eine ausle- 

gungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. By Davip 
Lercu. (‘Beitrige zur historischen Theolo 
i Vol. XIE.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
Paul Siebeck), 1950. xvii+ 290 pages. DM. 
25.60. 
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Phe story of the Old Testament in the church 
has occasionally been described in a sketchy 
fashion, but to our knowledge this work is the 
first attempt to trace the exegesis of one Old 


Testament passage—Genesis, chapter 22—from 


its talmudic interpretation to twentieth-cen 
tury commentaries and sermons. The writer has 
limited his study to specifically theological prob- 
lems; there is little reference to linguistic and 
archeological matters. 

The extent of the research that has laid the 
groundwork for this book is tremendous, and the 
reader becomes convinced that each of the many 
relevant documents had been carefully and com- 
petently studied before Lerch evaluated the au- 
thor’s contribution to the exegesis of Genesis, 
chapter 22. This particular Old Testament pas- 
sage was chosen for the study because it re 
mained almost untouched by trinitarian and 
christological discussions. All treatments of the 
text were considered under three viewpoints: 
What is said about the event? What meaning is 
given to it? What place does it have in the hi 
tory of revelation? Lerch claims that the ec 
clesiastical prominence of the exegete has no 
bearing on the progress in the exegesis of this 
pericope. But in the development of his study 
he shows the pre-eminence of such ‘“‘unimpor- 


tant’? dogmaticians as Origen, Luther, and 
Calvin. 

Lerch shows that the earliest Christian exe 
getes were aware of a primitive element in this 
story and often succumbed to the danger of ex- 
plaining away or allegorizing the obnoxious fea 
ture, and thus they failed to set forth clearly the 
faith of Abraham, which reaches “almost New 
Testament height” (p. 44). 

Origen, and with him the majority of Chris 
tian exegetes, understand the action of Abra- 
ham in the light of Hebr. 11:17 f. But most im 
portant for Origen is his allegory in the manner 
of Philo: “The discussion sounds most Biblical 
when he has straved the farthest from the Bibli- 
cal text” (p. 60). The temptation is seen as a 
test of faith and as a struggle between amor Dei 
and amor carnis, while Augustine explained it 
solely as a test of faith. Origen’s exegesis pre 
vailed in the following centuries. 

Lerch briefly investigates the meaning of the 
term zissah in Gen. 22:1 and comes to the con 
clusion that this divine temptation is a pedagog- 
ical function which represents the prophetic un 
derstanding of a naive story in which a god 
made an experiment to learn something hid 
from his knowledge (p. ror). 

The author claims that the allegorical and 
typological methods prevailing from Origen un- 
til the time of the Reformation produced noth- 
ing new that was not given in the Jewish tradi 
tion—except, of course, the references to Christ. 
This fact prompts the question: What is “Chris 
tian” exegesis of a passage like Genesis, chapter 
22? Lerch answers: (1) The Christian thinker 
may evaluate a given text from his Christian 
viewpoint, and (2) an Old Testament text may 
be understood as a document of that period of 
revelation which points to Christ (p. 113). 
Lerch claims that the exegetes of the early 
church were in no position to carry out either 
procedure with integrity because the conditions 
for objective thinking were not present. 

Luther and Calvin signify a high point in the 
exegesis, not because they introduce decisively 
new viewpoints, but because the testing of 
Abraham’s faith is exclusive for the Reformers, 
and Luther particularly takes seriously the 
uniqueness and reality of this test. He treats it 
as if he had been present at the place of sacrifice 
(p. 189). In the sacrifice, Abraham’s faith in 
God’s promise and his obedience to God’s d 
mand become integrated (p. 198), and thus the 
problem of the human sacrifice disappears, 
Lerch claims. 
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In the post-Reformation period, linguistic 
studies advance the theological insight little in 
comparison to the expended labors. The efforts 
produce either untheologically historical inter- 
pretations or unhistorically theological construc- 
tions (p. 218). The story of Genesis, chapter 22, 
is separated from the promise to Abraham, and 
thus the purpose for which it was told 
pletely lost. 

The problem posed by modern exegesis is 


is com 


this: Has the prophetic insight created Genesis, 


chapter 22, or has such an event as described 


here prepared the way for the prophetic insight 
that human sacrifices are contrary to the will of 
God? The question about the historicity of the 
event is tied up with this problem. In his closing 
remarks Lerch shows that this text can still 
make a contribution to our understanding of 
“the truly historical seli-manifestation of the 
God who is the same in the Old and in the New 
Covenant, but has spoken in divers manners 
(Hebr. 1).” 

H. KARL Lapwic 


Grace Lutheran Chi 
Chicago 


This Same Jesus: The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
By J. CAMPBELL JEFFREYS. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1950. 100 pages. $3.00. 

Here in a small volume is a careful study of 
the treatment of the Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament, together with some indications of 
the implications of that treatment for Christian 
living today. Two chapters of the book deal 
almost exclusively with the New Testament ma- 
terial. The first presents the material from the 
Gospels and points up the manner in which the 
Spirit is related to the Incarnation. Dr. Jeffreys 
contends that in the Old Testament the Spirit is 
presented as coming down from the spiritual 
realm and that the relation of the Spirit to John 
and also to Jesus before his baptism is a con- 
tinuation of the Old Testament manner of oper- 
ation. The Incarnation really becomes complete 
at the baptism (p. 28), when the Holy Spirit, 
having come down upon Jesus, remains within 
him to work in, through, and out of him. At this 
point the Spirit begins a new mode of operation: 
he works upon the plane of history. Before his 
death Jesus promises that the Spirit will come 
upon his disciples, and they are promised at the 
Ascension that this same Jesus will come again. 
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The second chapter of the book treats of the ful 
filment of the promise, taking its major material 
from the Acts and Epistles. Again the Spirit 
comes down, this time at Pentecost. “This same 
Jesus” does come again. Having once come 
down, he again works on the plane of history, 
this time in, through, and out of the church. 
From this time forward the Holy Spirit works 
always in continuity with the pentecostal out 
pouring—he works from man to man. He does 
not work apart from Christian people. Thus the 
Spirit forms and informs the Body of Christ. 
Through Christians he convicts men of sin and 
brings them to repentance and new life. In 
Christians he brings to realization the reign of 
Christ: on earth as present reality, in the age to 
The third chapter 
points up implications of the material for pres- 
ent-day Christian living. Jesus is still present 
for the Christian as guide, comforter, compan 


come as consummation. 


ion. He has a purpose in the world which he 
seeks to carry out by means of Christians, and it 
is the Holy Spirit working in, through, and out 
of Christians who accomplishes this purpose. 
Further, the power of the Spirit for the carrying- 
out of the purpose is a present resource for 
Christians as they seek to reveal God to the 
world. 

The study is well documented, almost en- 
tirely from the New Testament, with frequent 
references to the Greek original. Despite this, 
the book is not pedantic. All in all, it is well writ- 
ten—clearly, consecutively, and with warmth. 
Little attention is given to environmental fac- 
tors or behavioral patterns reflected in New 
Testament references to the Spirit. The book is 
a doctrinal study, almost i vacuo. 

As such, however, it is helpful; for the per 
spective is such as to bring valuable insights into 
problems that have been perennial in the long 
study of the Spirit among Christians. For ex- 
ample, spiritual religion has sometimes been 
contrasted with historical. This work shows 
that, as the New Testament sees it, the religion 
of the Holy Spirit is historical religion. There is, 
however, some tendency in the book to “‘spirit- 
ualize”’ the Spirit’s work in history. The Chris 
tian is the exclusive bearer of the Spirit, and the 
manner of operation is apparently by face-to- 
face relatedness. The question arises concerning 
work of God, recognized as such in the New 
Testament, which is not of such a character. 
(For example the work of the authorities in 
Romans, chap. 13.) 

Spiritual religion, again, has sometimes been 
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contrasted with churchly religion. Dr. Jeffreys’ 
book points up the close relation of the work of 
the Spirit to the church. “The Activity of the 
Holy Spirit Is Christianity” titles his third 
chapter. Occasionally he emphasizes individuals 
as bearers of the work of the Spirit to an extent 
that undervalues the significance of the cor- 
porate life of the church; but he does this only 
occasionally. Elsewhere he notes the organic 
character of the life of the church. 

Emphasis upon the Spirit has sometimes 
been coupled with notions of the divinization of 
human nature. And Dr. Jeffreys sometimes 
speaks of Christians as “‘divine’—though with 
a lower-case d. One does not wish to quibble 
about words, but there seems to be in the book 
too frequent use of the figure of Christians “‘pos- 
sessing” the Spirit. This appears as an inversion 
of the biblical conception, where it is God who is 
free, who is the possessor. One feels that the doc- 
trine of the Spirit should always be kept in rela- 
tion to that of faith. For a theology of faith the 
Holy Spirit is not possessed; man is not divine, 


ind vet he may be “in Christ.” 


GEORGE GORDH 
I llins Coll: ve 


Epitomization: A Study in Philosophy of the Sci- 
ences. By GEORGE PERRIGO CONGER. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 1940. 


pages. Planographed. 


878 j 

rhis book is a gigantic undertaking. It is ar: 
attempt to sketch a picture of the universe by 
examining thg findings of all the sciences, from 
logic and maghematics up through the physical 
sciences, biological and social sciences, philoso- 
phy of society, and history and the religious out- 
look. This reviewer does not know enough about 
all these sciences and philosophies to appraise 
the work in each particular phase of inquiry. 
On the other hand, the basic proposition de- 
fended by the author is plain enough and to my 
mind incontrovertible. 

The basic proposition in simplest terms is 


this: In the universe is a process of transforma- 
tion which builds up integrations from the sim- 
plest elements. These integrations are increas- 
ingly complex. At certain points increasing com- 
such 


plexity generates a new form of existence, 
as a living cell out of nonliving integrations, the 
conscious organism out of unconscious cells, the 
communicating organism out of noncommuni- 
cating. This last communicates experience to 


others and integrates the experiences communi- 
cated to it from others. This gives rise to the 
human person, human society, culture, and his- 
tory. 

That such a process can be found in the uni- 
verse perhaps few educated people would dis- 
pute. Controversial issues arise at the following 
points: Is this process of creativity necessarily a 
cosmic mind or the expression of a cosmic mind? 
Conger says No. Many idealists say Yes 

Is this process of creativity caused by a crea- 
tor, or is it the manifestation in this temporal 
world of a creator, this creator being not a part 
of this temporal world? Conger says No. Super 
naturalists, transcendentalists, and antinatu- 
ralists say Yes. 

Does this process include everything that 
happens in the universe, all apparent obstruc- 
tions to it, and destructions of its creations, 
being the disguised ways in which the process 
fulfils itself? Conger says No. Hegel and all 
Hegelians sav Yes. 

Is this process necessarily the dominant or 
ruling process in the cosmic whole of things? 
Conger says Yes. Many naturalists would say 
that we do not know but that the weight of evi- 
dence to date does not support the claim. 

Does this process call for religious commit- 
ment to it, such commitment being defined as 
the most complete self-giving to it, to be trans- 
formed by it and to serve it, above all, by doing 
one’s utmost to provide the conditions under 
which it can operate most effectively? Cenger 
says Yes. Most naturalist: and many ot 
No. 


The most distinctive contribution made by 


hers say 


Conger to an interpretation of this process has 
not yet been stated. He seeks to show that it isa 
process of epitomizations. By this he means that 
each higher level of integration reproduces in 
more complex, labile, and sensitive form the 
characteristics of those lower levels upon which 
it is built. For example, the complex molecules 
interact, reproduce, and integrate in ways re- 
markably similar to the ways of the living cell. 
The same can be said in comparing the single 
cell with the multicellular organism, and this 
with the conscious organism up to the human 
person. Or, going in the opposite direction, Con- 
ger savs that underlying everything else in the 
is a logical and mathematical structure 
level of integra- 
he integration 


universe 
which is reproduced at ever 
tion. This structure is shown in 
of the simplest elements known to physics; in 
the integration of chemical compounds; in the 
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integration that forms the living cell; and so on 
up to the developments of civilizations in his- 
tory. But this mathematical and logical struc- 
ture does not involve a mind. It is simply that 
structure which must be present in the universe 
if minds are ever to be brought forth. Human 
minds are an epitomization of this logical and 
mathematical structure, just as minds also epit- 
omize the structures and processes of atoms, 
molecules, cells, and organisms. The epitomized 
structure at every level is that in which each 
part is modified by every other part in such a 
way that all parts work together to sustain a 
definite system of interrelations. The processes 
epitomized at each level are interaction, repro- 
duction, and further integration. 

The conclusion is that man epitomizes the 
universe at the highest level of integration 
achieved to date. Some men do so more than 
others, as do also some civilizations as over 
against others, and some stages in the develop- 
ment of a civilization as over against other 
stages. Thus man is at home in the universe, 
presumably more completely at home than any- 
thing else in existence, and he is destined to be- 
come increasingly at home. Yet this progressive 
integration encounters obstructions; and higher 
integrations are often destroyed by lower. I sup- 
pose Conger would say that in the long run 
progress is inevitable, although in the short run 
it isnot, meaning by “‘progress”’ this progressive 
integration and epitomization. 

I cannot criticize the detailed development of 
this thesis as worked out by Conger, but I can 
make some philosophical criticism of his central 
thesis. 

I am in hearty accord with what Conger is 
trying to do and in general agree. But I do not 
think that epitomization provides an adequate 
or workable standard for judging better and 
worse or higher and lower. Furthermore, I do 
not agree with what seems to be an implicit as- 
sumption, namely, that this process of progres- 
sive integration must be the dominant and rul- 
ing process in the cosmic whole of things, if it is 
to command religious commitment. I hold that 
whatever creates the greatest possible value 
calls for religious commitment, regardless of 
whether it exercises supreme control. Of course, 
what commands religious commitment must 
have power to create the greatest possible value; 
but power to create greatest possible value is not 
necessarily the ruling power in the cosmic whole 
of things. Might is not necessarily right, and the 
best is still the best, even though at long last it 
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should not prevail. Nothing in this remark sug- 
gests that the best cannot prevail. It only sug- 
gests that we cannot know with certainty; and 
even if we did know that it can never prevail 
over all else, the best would still be what it is 
and would still call for our most complete self- 
giving and devoted service. 

Only a lifetime of study such as Professor 
Conger has given could produce a work like this. 
It may be a correct account of the total cosmic 
process, but perhaps the sciences must be more 
fully developed and integrated before we can 
know that it is correct. Prophetic voices must 
always run this danger. They must wait for the 
judgment of the future development of thought. 


HENRY N. WIEMAN 


University of Houston 


-AUL RAMSEY. New 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 388 


Basic Christian Ethics. By 
York: Charles 
pages. $3.75. 
A Protestant statement of Christian ethics is 

notoriously difficult to formulate, since the 

“Protestant principle’ repudiates the facile 

statutory approach to ethics. The proliferations 

of “obedient love” are not so easy to grasp as 
are the deductions of specific rules for con- 
tingent cases drawn from several first principles 

Yet the greatness of this book lies precisely in 

the excellence with which Paul Ramsey has suc- 

ceeded in articulating a Protestant approach to 
ethics. 

This work is cast in wide dimensions, wherein 
each problem is treated with thoroughness, in- 
tellectual vigor, and a brilliance of stvle seldom 
encountered in this field. The point of departure 
is the New Testament, with its conception of 
agape as derived from the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul. There are extensive treatments of the 
moral systems of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Martin Luther, and Sgren Kierkegaard. From 
these sources the author constructs his book, 
which he calls ‘tan essay in the Christocentric 
ethics of the Reformation.” This is no uncritical 
restatement of historical expressions on the 
themes of Christian ethics but is rather a fresh 
reconception of their meaning. Moreover, the 
materials of Christian thought are treated in the 
light of major philosophical svstems, which has 
the effect not only of adding a sophistication 
which will catch the attention of the cultured 
despisers but also of providing a sustained cri 
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tique of modern ethical theory. All this scholarly 
apparatus is, however, subordinated to a domi 
nantly biblical orientation of the whole book. 

Two questions recur throughout the book: 
“What is the good?” and “Whose good shall it 
be?” The answer to the first question is the sug- 
gestive phrase ‘‘obedient love” or ‘“neighbor- 
centered concern for value.” By far the greater 
portion of the book is taken up in an analysis of 
the nature of this love and its bearing upon such 
themes as freedom (from religious moral law), 
human nature, the image of God, natural law, 
sin, the restraints of sin, the virtues, vocation, 
and the works of love. Though these are familiar 
themes, each one is illuminated by the author’s 
careful re-examination of its historic meaning 
and its comparison with philosophical notions of 
“the good.” 

The second question, namely, “Whose good 
shall it be?” is singled out as the central question 
of Christian ethics. Yet it is precisely here that 
the author confronts the more ambiguous realm 
of Christian ethics and makes his most provoca- 
tive interpretations. To him 
an absolute demand when a person deals with 
one other person; when relations are multilat- 
eral, however, love makes justifiable demands 
which would be prohibited in person-to-person 
relations. Thus, whereas resistance to a threat 
upon one’s own life is not justified, a participa 


‘obedient love”’ is 


tion in war is, and everything turns upon the 
distinction between unilateral and multilateral 
relations. Or “obedient love” rules out any con- 
ceivable grounds for divorce, even adultery, 
whereas in the collective realm 

. may not only permit but even on occasion 
require Christian love to adopt physical meth- 
ods of resistance”’ (p. 169). This interpretation 
grows out of the admitted fact that the teach 
ings of Jesus are limited in scope, since his ex 
amples deal frequently with only one aspect of a 
problem, as, for example, in the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan, where if he had arrived upon 
the scene during the beating and robbing we 
may have had a clearer teaching on the matter 
of violence. Nevertheless, from this limitation 
Ramsey draws the positive conclusion that 
“making the strenuous teachings of Jesus cover 
the whole ground of action necessary to restrain 
or eliminate evil was simply not the religious 
ethic of Jesus” (p. 38). Although this line of rea- 
soning is aimed primarily at pacifist Christians, 
others will also be startled by it precisely be 
cause, in trving to differentiate this ethic from 
sheer pragmatism, the author makes physical 


“circumstances 


violence not a reluctant concession to empirical 
conditions but a positive requirement of love in 
those conditions. If this treatment is not alto- 
gether satisfastory, it is because Christian ethics 
has always had considerable difficulty in making 
sense out of an absolute norm which it could not 
employ absolutely. 

Though the reader will not find in this book 
more than brief and suggestive treatments of 
the pressing problems of social ethics, he can 
turn to no better recent text for an elucidation 
of Christian personal ethics. 


SAMUEL ENnocu STUMPF 


Vanderbilt University 


Altruistic Love. By Pittr1m A. SOROKIN. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1950. vilit+253 pages. $3.00. 


In this book Professor Sorokin applies his 
skill as social analyst to a study of the character- 
istic traits of people who are sensitive to the 
needs of others and respond freely with kindly 
help. The work divides into two parts. The first 
deals with American ‘“‘Good Neighbors,” the 
second with “Christian-Catholic Saints.” 

The sample of ‘good neighbors” was drawn 
from three groups 
received a citation and an orchid from Tom 
Breneman’s “Breakfast in Hollywood” radio 
program; a further selection of 03 members of 
the first group from whom autobiographies were 
obtained; a third group of 112 selected by 
Harvard students and others ‘‘as the most al- 
truistic persons among their acquaintances.” 
Phe latter group answered a questionnaire con 


~500 from 1,000 persons who 


taining 36 items. 

Among the identifiable characteristic acts of 
the “good neighbors,” the following may be 
mentioned as typical: (1) good deeds which 
serve needs not met by any public or official 
24 per cent of these related to relief 
from boredom by “furnishing recreation, amuse 
ment, and sympathetic company”; (2) good 
deeds which aid in dealing with troubles arising 
from relations with public authorities, with 
members of one’s family, with friends, and with 
institutions. These activities conform to the 
definitions of good neighborliness given by the 
that such be- 
havior is “realizing the Golden Rule” (41 per 
cent); having “unselfish interest in others’’ (17 
per cent); “love of humanity and friendliness” 
(19 per cent) ; showing “tolerance and patience”’ 


agency 


subjects themselves, who say 
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(7 per cent); “belief in God and faith” (9 per 
cent); and so on. The study elaborates in detail 
the factors which enter into the making of the 
character of people who behave typically in 
these patterns. 

As a group, the “good neighbors” are pre- 
dominantly females (75 per cent); they fall 
within the age range of thirty to fifty-nine (70 
per cent); nearly half come from families of six 
or more children; three-fourths are married and 
have larger-than-average families. Occupation- 
ally the largest group is made up of house- 
wives whose husbands are in business and the 
professions. Seventy-four per cent were born in 
rural America. In education and school intelli- 
gence, the “good neighbors”? are ‘“‘somewhat” 
above the average of the total population, have 
a friendly attitude toward “the world at large,” 
and attend church at least “now and then” (61 
per cent). Every one of the subjects belongs to 
five or more organizations. On the question of 
religion, 82 per cent of these good neighbors say 
that the Christians they know “practice Chris- 
tian love only to a slight extent.’’ Parental and 
family training are rated higher than religion as 
the motivation of neighborliness. 

In studying the second group—‘‘Christian- 
Catholic Saints’”—Sorokin found that no accu- 
rate census was available. He relied, therefore, 
on Butler’s Lives of the Saints as revised by 
H. S. J. Thurston. This supplied him with a 
base number of 3,090 persons. Relevant mate- 
rial was gathered from the sources and prepared 
for compilation by the I.B.M. Hollerith ma- 
chine. The results are given in statistical form 
accompanied by the author’s interpretations. 

Of particular interest are the findings for the 
“saints”? with respect to sex and age distribu- 
tion, role of parents, class origin, socio-occupa- 
tional status, marriage status, and adaptation 
to environment. There are five times as many 
male saints (2,526) as there are females (519). 
Duration of life is known for only 646. Of these, 
242 died between sixty-one and eighty; 171 be- 
tween forty-one and sixty. Only 505 present 
data regarding role of parents, but in these cases 
encouragement of parents is the most significant 
factor. With respect to class status, 62 per cent 
come from the ranks of royalty and upper nobil- 
itv. Marriage status is known for only 1,142 of 
the sample. Of these, the majority (858) are 
unmarried. “Occupationally,” about 90 per cent 
held positions of some sort in the hierarchy. 
Among the 1,880 for whom the data are given, 
177 adapted to environment by self-imposed 
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isolation; 585 lived in a special environment 
(monastery, convent, etc.); 247 became wander- 
ers or pilgrims; 871 remained in the sociocul- 
tural world. Most of the latter, however, had 
official responsib‘lities in the church. 

Among a number of sharp contrasts between 
the “good neighbors” and “the saints,” space 
will be taken for comment on only one—the 
very conspicuous role of the attitude toward 
sex. The “good neighbors” are married women 
who come from large families and have families 
of their own above the average size. The saints 
are unmarried males. Thus the data of this 
study say: If you would be a good neighbor, ac- 
cept sex with all its implications; if you want to 
be a saint, renounce sex. 

But there is another observation that cannot 
be passed over. The religious temperament par- 
takes strongly of feminine (maternal) elements 
and in the case of the male requires adjustment 
between aggressive and submissive tendencies. 
For example, the evidence is very strong for the 
view that the conflict between Monica (Chris- 
tian) and Patricius (pagan) had decisive effects 
upon the personality of their son Augustine. 
The struggle ended when Ambrose became a 
father surrogate and Augustine was consecrated 
to the church, symbol of his mother. The father- 
mother conflict which tortured the boy was re- 
solved by submission to the mother’s demands 
and shaping the father’s aggression to an ascetic 
ideal. In a similar way the withdrawal of the 
saints may be seen as the technique of submi 
sion, and the stern discipline of the flesh as at- 
tack on male aggression. 

Sorokin’s study is a welcome diversion from 
the plethora of analyses that we have had of 
negativistic—criminal and pathological—per- 
sonalities. It also lifts the mask of morbid re 
ligion and opens the way toward a more promis 
ing understanding of normal human goodness. 


OREN H. BAKER 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Row hesté i. New York 


The Mahatma and the Misstonary. By MOHAN 
DAS K. GANDHI. Edited by CLIFFORD MANs- 
HARDT. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1040. 
140 pages. $2.00. 

The Gandhi Sutras: The Basic Teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Arranged by D. S. SARMA 
New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1949. xvii+174 
pages. $2.50. 
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Both books present selections from Gandhi’s 
writings drawn chiefly from the journals Young 
India and Harijan. 

Manshardt’s selection provides a first-rate 
little handbook for missionaries wishing to un- 
derstand the resistances they meet as they ap- 
proach a civilization superior in some respects to 
our own. The lesson of the book corresponds to 
Radhakrishnan’s words addressed to a mission- 
ary conference: ‘Your work reminds us of the 
neglected truths of Hinduism, and for that we 
are thankful to you... .”’ (p. 14). Gandhi puts 
it: “I want missionaries to complement the faith 
of the people instead of undermining it” (p. 
123). The book includes a discerning introduc- 
tory essay and a brief glossary of Indian terms. 

Professor Sarma (president of Vivekananda 
College in Madras) adopts a traditional Hindu 
literary form, that of a sequence of terse apho- 
risms or theses called “sutras.” He invites his 
readers to get them by heart—all one hundred 
and eight of them—and, by meditating on them, 
come to understand Gandhi’s philosophy of life 
as essentially and traditionally Hindu. Each 
sutra is elucidated by a passage from some one 
of Gandhi's articles or speeches. (But no refer- 
ences are provided!) The form of sutra-plus- 
commentary is both inviting and disquieting. 
One thinks of the early Western summists. But 
does one really want Gandhi to become canoni- 
cal so soon? To be sure, Hinduism is, almost by 
definition, nonexclusive. “Its book of revelation 
is not closed”’ (p. xv). And yet, the more Gandhi 
is caught up in the vehicle of a latest Hindu 
sutra, the more he seers divested of a certain 
consciousness he had derived from Christendom 

the consciousness of a “‘once-for-all’”’ history 
that is going on in the world in which each indi- 
vidual must take a fearless and affirmative part. 

In the manner of sutra collections, the title 
of each chapter appears at the end. The three 
chapters of the book deal with the central 
dharma, or law, of Gandhi’s teaching and with 
its chief corollaries. The actual wording of the 
brief theses themselves is Sarma’s, although the 
commentary is entirely in Gandhi's words. 


RICHARD HOCKING 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Das heilige Mahl im Glauben der Volker: Eine 
religions phanomenologische Untersuchung. By 
Fritz BAMMEL. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann 


Verlag, 1950. 199 pages; with typological 
chart. DM. 19. 


There is widespread interest today among 
the various Christian communions in reconsid- 
ering both the historical forms and the present 
possibilities of communion repasts. The concern 
is found particularly where liturgical interests 
have directed attention toward the sacramental 
life, but the problem is perennial and must be 
considered again and again in any denomina- 
tion. The subject received mature and circum- 
spect treatment, so far as Christian significance 
is concerned, in No. 18 of La Maison-Dieu de- 
voted to “Le repas, le pain et le vin.” 

Bammel’s study has a broader, and at the 
same time more circumscribed, objective. It is a 
study in the phenomenology of religion: he con- 
siders sacred meals as they are found anywhere 
among the world religions, from animism to 
higher forms. Yet he circumscribes his work by 
disclaiming any obligation to direct the question 
of truth to these phenomena. It is an empirical 
study in the history of religions; he inquires into 
the nature of the many-sided phenomena and 
attempts to determine what is meant in them. 
However, his point of view, like that of many of 
the German scholars in this field, is determined 
by Rudolph Otto’s philosophy of religion: re- 
ligion is an encounter with the power or powers 
of the Numinous. 

Inadequate though we may feel this philoso- 
phy of religion to be, so far as constructive the- 
ology is concerned, Bammel’s work has great 
merit and value. Its merit consists c1icfly in the 
typology he has developed for the various types 
of sacred meals. The reviewer knows of no com 
parable, circumspect attempt in this area; the 
work is circumspect in spite of the fact that 
Bammel makes too limited use of works by 
American anthropologists. 

Bammel distinguishes meal types connected 
with the nourishment or heightening of life- 
functions, e.g., increased productivity of fields 
and herds, or increased might to enjoy a longer 
or happier existence; types possessing sociologi- 
cal significance in binding clan, family, nation, 
or religious fellowship together; types which 
nourish the spiritual life, e.g., conveying the for- 
giveness of sins and a new, sanctified life; types 
which prepare for eternal life; and, finally, nega- 
tive types which convey vengeance or even sud- 
den death. Bammel illustrates these types from 
a vast range of source material. The second 
main division of the volume is devoted to a com- 
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parative religious study: Bammel 
similarities and differences running through all 


compares 


the types discussed. 

Of particular significance for Christian theol- 
ogy when it treats the sacrament of the altar is 
the recognition that the various types found 
within the Christian denominations have all 
their broad counterparts in the findings of an- 
thropology. The Christian theologian must be 
ready, therefore, to assess the significance of the 
Eucharist in all its extensive possible meaning as 
culmination (and here the theologian must de- 
termine whether he can go beyond Bammel’s 
phenomenological survey) of the endless, many- 
sided phenomena presented by the history of 
religions. 

ERNEsT B. KOENKER 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


A History of the Cure of Souls. By Joun T. 
MecNEILL. New York: Harper & Bros., 


xii+371 pages. $5.00. 


IQSI. 


Certainly at the first main level of descrip- 
tion and exposition, this book of Professor Mc- 
Neill’s is a veritable model of its kind. He has 
located and defined a basic and relevant prob- 
lem in the history of ideas and has not shrunk 
from the formidable demands of its survey over 
an extraordinary gamut of data. The result is 
impressive, and the product is genuinely useful 
Here we have a history of the teachings—and 
the teachers —of spiritual counsel and guidance 
among the religious communities of Egypt and 
Israel, Greece and Asia; and this is followed by 
the long, involved story of the pastoral] office in 
historic Christianity. 

As is well known, McNeill began his profes- 
sional study of church history nearly thirty 
years ago with an excellent dissertation on The 
Celtic Penitentials (1923), in which he estab- 
lished the crucial influence of Celtic Christianity 
upon the evolution of the theory and practice of 


penance in the formative days of the medieval 
church. With the early Middle Ages at a sort of 
mid-point, he has been working ever since, 
backward to fill in the background 
wisdom and forward to trace the ongoing devel- 


of ancient 


opments of Christian teaching and practice con 
cerning pastoral) concern and spiritual guidance. 
Now, at a time when the entire field of “pas- 
toral care’? is steadily growing in interest and 


competent study among Protestants generally, 


OF RELIGION 


a history of this quality will almost surely come 
to stand as a milestone in the further develop- 
ment of that field as a definite and stable dis- 
cipline within the theological curriculum. It will 
inevitably become “must” reading for all per- 
and in training for—the parish minis- 
try and for all the Christian ministries of heal- 
ing. 

Even the most casual reader can appreciate 


h Mc- 


sons in 


the immense scope of the material whic 
Neill has had to pass through his mind (and 
filing system!) in order to cover so wide a his- 
torical sweep. And still the wonder grows when a 
conscientious and critical reading discovers no 
major lapses, no major omissions in the coverage 
of the significant men and books in any of the 
chief historical periods un ler review. 

The exposition is almost everywhere sure- 
footed and accurate. Where he has not been 
able to work adequately with the primary 
sources, McNeill has chosen his secondary in- 
terpreters with sound instinct and has used 
them with critical intelligence and independent 
judgment. This does not mean, of course, that 
the book is everywhere even and equal in the 
quality of its understanding and penetration. 
Nevertheless, the in the 
prudence and objectivity of MeNeill’s account 
deepens with the reading and remains a fixed 
impression in subsequent reflection. 

There is a little something in the book about 
every important treatise or person connected 
with the theme of the cure of souls: in the Bible 
(including some sketchy references to the Mish- 


reader’s confidence 


nak), among the Greek philosophers, the Hindu 
and Chinese sages. MeNeill then takes up the 
development of the patterns of public discipline 
and guidance in the patristic church and shows 
how these were altered in the medieval church 
by the growing emphasis upon both private 
penance and the sacerdotal power of absolution. 
Here one of his most interesting and plausible 
suggestions is that some of the unique features 
of Celtic Christianity are to be accounted for by 
its absorption of residues of Celtic paganism. In 
the sections on the Reformation and after, he 
marks off the main lines of diversity between the 
Catholics and Anglicans, on the one hand, and 
the Evangelical Protestants, on the other, main- 
ly in terms of the heavier reliance upon the 
sacerdotal office in the former and the greater 
emphasis upon personal responsibility and spon- 
taneity in the latter. There is even a chapter on 
the cure of souls in Eastern orthodoxy and the 
church of Armenia (which seems to be as solid as 
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the rest, even if this reviewer is incompetent to 
test it with any thoroughness). 

The chief defect of the book arises out of an 
excess of its impressive virtues! There is just too 
much here to be covered adequately in 330 pages 
of text. All of this enormous mass of data has 
had to be compressed, and sometimes the com- 
pression is so severe that the remainder is 
scarcely more than a series of bibliographical 
annotations. To take two random examples 
from a host of comparable instances, the reader 
will observe that two sentences, on page 258, 
suffice for Thomas Chalmers, and John Watson 
gets all of three sentences on the following page. 
Occasionally—though not often—this meager- 
ness of treatment skirts the brink of downright 
superficiality, as in the sections on classical 
Lutheranism and the Wesleyan movement. 

The persevering reader may gratefully rely 
on MeNeill’s survey of significant names and 
titles, and he may with confidence accept most 
of his value-judgments on them. He will almost 
certainly be stimulated to further reading and 
study on his own, in the great bibliography 
which the book ranges before him. But, in some 
ways, it seems a pity that the amazing amount 
of spadework which went into this survey might 
not have been more fully utilized in a longer 
book, for it is unlikely that many others are 
going to reduplicate McNeill’s feat of reading 
and evaluating this vast literature in order to be 
able to give it as explicit and creative an inter- 
pretation as the theme deserves. If the descrip- 
tive foundation that is laid here had been built 
upon with a comparable power of iter pretation, 
it might well have been a great classic in its 
field, like Troeltsch’s Social Teaching still is in 
another. 

Having so much, it may seem ungrateful to 
ask for more. This is a book to be read with all 
diligence. It ought to be in constant reference, as 
a “companion,” in any study of the pastoral of- 
fice, in any critical correlation of psychotherapy 
and the Christian view of man, in any attempt 
to understand the ethos and ‘“‘mental climate” 
of the Christian community in its main efforts 
and forms. In its breadth of data, its unfailing 
effort at fairness and sympathetic understand- 
ing, its steady view of authentic Christianity’s 
vital concern for the true health of the whole 


as child of God and as the subject of his 
this history of the cure of souls 


man 
redeeming love 
is a solid achievement and a signa) contribution 
to theological study, and many other human in- 
terests as well. It will serve as a helpful reminder 


if one is needed—that distinguished historical 
scholarship can yield highly practical results, 
and it should serve as a salutary rebuke to the 
facile and partisan appeal to history which has 
become so popular—and misleading—in much 
contemporary psychological and homiletical lit- 
erature. This is the sort of book which will last 
and wear well. And it ought to prepare the way 
for further good things to come. 


ALBERT C. OUTLER 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


From Luther to Kierkegaard: A Study in the His- 
By JAROSLAV PELIKAN. 
Publishing House, 


tory of Theology. 

St. Louis: Concordia 

1950. 171 pages. 

In his Church History essay on ‘“‘Historiogra- 
phy of the German Reformation during the 
Past Twenty Years,’’ Wilhelm Pauck declared 
that “the examination of Luther’s theological 
views has been undertaken on a scale which is 
without precedent or equal in religious and in 
tellectual history. Only Thomas Aquinas per- 
haps has received similarly close attention.” 

The center of Luther research has apparently 
moved to Sweden from Germany. This was con- 
firmed in Edgar Carlson’s The Reinter pretation 
of Luther, a survey of forty years’ theological 
research with the characteristic motif-method 
ology. But America is also entering into this 
remarkable Luther renaissance. Roland Bain 
ton, a Congregationalist-Quaker, has written a 
lavishly illustrated life of Luther published by a 
Methodist Now the 
presented several volumes on Luther, of which 
Pelikan’s From Luther to Kierkegaard is a fas- 
cinating example. 

Even though the Missouri Synod Lutherans 
remain aloof from ecumenical movements, this 
book suggests that the scholars of the church are 
in touch with the major scholarly trends and 
materials. Indeed, this reviewer was over- 
whelmed by a book which contained 120 pages 
of text and 45 pages of footnotes! These footnotes 


firm Missouri Synod has 


include not only the familiar names of Tillich, 
Niebuhr, Latourette, Nichols, Williams, Pauck, 


Brunnet, and Piper but also a dazzling array of 


German and Latin sources, putting to shame 


most American scholars who struggle through 


Ph.D. language exams as their last will and 


testament in linguistics. 
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The book illustrates the tragic character of 
history by showing how Martin Luther lashed 
out against Aristotle as the pagan rascal who 
laid the basis of Thomistic scholasticism, only 
to have his own theology dissolved by Melanch- 
thon’s Aristotelianism. This led to the arid, 
ethically futile, and religiously superficial Lu- 
theran orthodoxy. This vulnerable scholasticism 
collapsed under the impact of rationalism, Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel. 

’ J , Yj ° , , ~ eS 

Luther's dynamic theology was thus ob- 
scured and perverted by Lutheranism. Into this 
sorry state of affairs comes Kierkegaard to 
crush intellectualism (Hegel), moralism (Kant), 
and aestheticism (Schleiermacher). Kierke- 
gaard’s work builds on the genuine existential- 
ism of Luther himself, using Angst and Deus 
abscondilus in preparation for a gracious, holy 
God. Thus Pelikan urges contemporary Luther- 
an theology to look, critically but hopefully, to 
Kierkegaard for a Lutheran theology and phi- 
losophy. 

It is good to be reminded by a Lutheran 
scholar that the great giants of German philoso- 
phy—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Kant—were 
nurtured in the Lutheran church. Within Lu- 
theranism there is a superb opportunity for ab- 
stract thinking and system building which, how- 
ever, has great difficulty remaining essentially 
Lutheran. In contrast to the metaphysical inter- 
ests of Lutheranism is the concern for ethics. At 
one point Pelikan points out that during the 
Thirty Years’ War Lutheran theology scarcely 
mentions the event which decimated the popu- 
lation of Germany and set her back at least a 
century, revealing how completely Lutheran or- 
thodoxy had lost touch with the people. It is 
urgent for further study in the area of ethics to 
see whether the Swedish Lutherans have found 
the answer in their understanding of agape. 

Meanwhile, further questions should be 
raised about the basic presupposition of this 
book: Luther must be radically separated from 
Lutheranism. To be sure, Melanchthon’s Aris- 
totelianism and later orthodoxy were a far cry 
from the Luther of fiery New Testament stud- 
ies. Yet the enigmatic, contradictory character 
of Luther, his ‘deadly fear of radical social 
change and rebellion” (Pauck), and his later 
repudiation of seme-earlier insights regarding 
the church suggest that part of the problem be- 
longs in Luther qua Luther. Having said this, 
let us rejoice in the debt of the Christian com- 
munity to both Luther and contemporary Lu- 





Pelikan on a 


theranism; and congratulate Dr. 


solid job of thorough scholarship. 


DONOVAN E. SMUCKER 


Mennonite and Bethany 
Biblical Seminaries 


Chicago 


Studies in Jewish Theology. By A. MARMOR- 
sTEIN. Edited by J. RABBrNowiTz and M. S. 
LEw. London: Oxford University Press, 
1950. x+vi+228 pages English + 92 pages 
Hebrew. $5.00. 


This book is a memorial volume to the out- 
standing rabbinical scholar Dr. A. Marmor- 
stein, who died in 1946. In this volume ten es- 
says of his—seven in English and three in He- 
brew-——are reprinted from various books and 
journals. Each essay is significant in spite of 
unavoidable overlapping; together they are a 
rich presentation of classical pharisaic thinking 
on basic theological problems. 

In these studies Marmorstein demonstrated 
that Jewish religious thinking was not done in 
the isolation of a self-contained community. In 
“The Background of the Haggadah” we are 
shown pharisaic thought coming to grips with 
the problems raised by the Marcion and Gnostic 
critics of the Bible. While some of the pharisaic 
answers are no longer acceptable to the contem- 
porary Jewish theologian in his dealing with 
modern descendants of Marcion and the Gnos- 
tics, yet from this essay we learn much about 
the perennial aspects of this polemic centering 
around biblical faith. 

It is in the revitalizing of the texts by giving 
us the historical background and in the bring- 
ing-together of al] the material on a given sub- 
ject—no mean task—that Marmorstein has 
made an enduring contribution. 

On rare occasions Marmorstein gives his own 
ti >logical analyses. Of these we must be careful 
for we can easily gain a mistaken notion of 
pharisaic thinking. 

In “The Imitation of God in the Haggadah”’ 
we read: “we transfer to man the holiest attri- 
butes and qualities of God” (p. 111). But further 
on (p. 117), we are told: “The incomparability 
and unity of God are the fundamental doctrines 
of Judaism.” Whatever disagreements may ex- 
ist between pharisaic thinkers, all agree that 
God is the Incomparable One, the Only Kadosh. 
In their doctrine of the imitation of God the 
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pharisees do not, therefore, ‘transfer to man the 
holiest attributes and qualities of God.” These 
attributes and qualities are what God demands 
of man, It is not simply a matter of transference. 
And if a man does live a holy life, it is in the final 
analysis, which is not a rational analysis, a gift 
from God, as the quotation from the Midrash 
(p. 115 n.) shows. The last sentences in the essay 
are the truer statement of the pharisaic atti- 
tude: ‘“‘Here in this world a man cannot be like 
God, neither the ordinary man, nor the pious 
man, nor Israel. A new world, an Aeon of 
quite another character, must arise in order to 
render possible this mighty transformation” 
tp: 222). 

In the essay entitled “The Holy Spirit in 
Rabbinic Legend,’’ Marmorstein deals with the 
idea of continuous revelation, which is a presup- 
position of pharisaic theology. 

“The Idea of Redemption in the Haggadah 
of the Tannaim and Amoraim” (one of the es- 
says in Hebrew) is of particular importance 
since the establishment of the Israeli state, 
though redemption has always been a matter of 
serious Jewish concern. Much of the material in 
this essay can serve as a theological frame of ref- 
erence for evaluating the new phenomenon of a 
modern Jewish state. While world Jewry will 
rejoice in Israeli independence, it will avoid 
identifving that state with redemption if the 
pharisaic ideas are taken seriously. 

This volume is a fitting memorial to Dr. A. 
Marmorstein, a scholar who achieved mastery 
over the vast corpus of pharisaic literature. 

While these essays are not original theological 
writings, they are, as are all Marmorstein’s writ- 
ings, invaluable for the understanding of Jewish 
theology. 


MonForD HARRIS 
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Jewish Religious Conflicts. By MAURICE SIMON. 
(“Hutchinson’s University Library.”’) Lon- 
don and New York, 1950. 176 pages. 

A lucid little book written by one of Anglo- 
Jewry’s leading spirits. The author’s purpose is 
to give a survey of the “chief internal religious 
conflicts which have agitated the Jewish people 
from the time of Ezra to the present day.” A 
great task accomplished in an exemplary man- 
ner, a book which supplies a real need. 

The first half of the book concludes with 


Hasidism, a religious movement which arose 
among the Polish Jews in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the second deals with the chief spiritual 
trends since Moses Mendelssohn. The earlier 
period is considered as mainly of historic inter- 
est, being concerned with issues which ‘‘can no 
longer be regarded as living.” The last chapter 
on ‘Nationalist Judaism”’ is, in actual fact, a 
story of the replacement of the religious by mod- 
ern secular movements. 

The end oi Jewish religious unity was 
brought about by the replacement in the nine- 
teenth century of rational inquiry by scientific 
research. Indeed, forms of Judaism arose in 
modern times which reflect the main trends of 
the modern spirit: there developed a Judaism of 
enlightenment, of Emancipation, of Research, 
of Nationalism. The author of Jewish Religious 
Conflicts stresses the difference in culture, 
which, even more than the difference in religion, 
has “prevented the Jews from even commehcing 
to Europeanize themselves’? and which made 
them “something different in themselves.” 

Even in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, a spiritual revolution among German 
Jewry, then numerically second only to that of 
Poland, removed the Torah from its position as 


the mainspring of Jewish intellectual labors. 
This great change came about in the wake of the 
liberal policy of Hohenzollern princes of the 
House of Brandenburg, who employed Jews as 


“court Jews,” who through contact with edu- 


” 


cated Europeans became ‘‘Europeanized 
These ‘“‘court Jews” established the Jewish com- 
munities of Berlin and Kénigsberg, which, 
owing to their position between East and West, 
became the cradles of a general Europeanizing 
process. Moses Mendelssohn, the first talmudi- 
cally trained Jew who “made the acquisition of 
non-Jewish culture an end in itself and gave it 
priority over jewish culture,” became intel- 
lectually not a European but a European Jew, 
who, like most of his followers, adhered strictly 
to the observance of the Jewish religion. Yet he 
overlooked the fact that “his basic proposition 
that the felicity of man lies in the pursuit of 
knowledge by the exercise of his reason, was 
much more a Hellenic than a Judaic idea.” The 
chief difference, therefore, between the “‘old- 
fashioned” and ‘‘modern” Jews was that the 
former “continued to study the Talmud and 
very little else,”’ while the latter “studied any- 
thing but the Talmud.” It was the difference 
between a plant left in its own soil and one 
transplanted to another soil in which its chances 
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of survival are problematical. Mutatis mutandis, 
Simon’s definition of the situation in a bygone 
age is still applicable to our own days, in partic- 
ular to the relationship between neo-orthodoxy 
and “old-fashioned” non-Westernized Hasidim. 


POPPERS 
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The Life and Time of Jehudah Halevi. By Ri 
DOLPH KAYSER. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 176 pages. $3.75. 


The author in his Introduction, describing 
the purpose of his work, says: ‘This book does 
not claim to be a learned tome and presents no 
new facts.”’ It concentrates primarily on pre- 
senting ‘“‘a vista of an era and epoch.” The era is 
the heyday of Arabic rule in Spain, and the 
vista aims mainly at the survey of the spiritual 
and cultural activities of the Jews in Spain dur- 
ing that period. This purpose he carries out to 
an extent, for he devotes chapters to the char- 
acterization of Islam, to the Arabic culture of 
the period, to the Jewish renaissance, and to a 
brief review of Jewish philosophy. The content 
of the chapters is neither exhaustive nor pene- 
trating. The book presents a brief popular view 
of these subjects, in accordance with the stated 
aim of the book. 

However, it seems to the reviewer that the 
aim and the way it Is carried out conflict some- 
what with the title of the book. We should have 
expected that the bulk of the work would be de- 
voted to Jehudah Halevi and his own time, as 
well as to a more penetrating and detailed char- 
acterization of his poetry and thought. But of 
the 169 pages of the text, only 54 are devoted 
to Halevi, and the rest to the subjects men 
tioned. For good measure, a chapter is thrown 
in on the Guide of Maimonides, who was born 
six vears after the death of Halevi. 

It is true that, according to the statement of 
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the author, we should expect no new facts, but 
we might have expected old facts to be correct. 
One is therefore astonished to read a statement 
like the following: “that the translating activity 
{from Arabic into Hebrew] provoked a defense 
reaction from the sect called Karaites who 
feared the danger of assimilation” (p. 50), giving 
the impression that this fear was the cause of the 
rise of the sect. Jewish history tells us that the 
sect arose in the eighth century, while the trans- 
lating activity was mainly carried on in Pro- 
vence in the twelfth and following centuries; 
that until the twelfth century the Karaite schol- 
ars wrote mostly in Arabic, and that the rise of 
the sect was due primarily to opposition to the 
development of the Oral Law, an opposition 
which was smoldering generations before in cer- 
tain circles; and, furthermore, that this sect was 
assimilated to a very great extent, and only 
fragments of its former numerous communities 
remained. Our astonishment mounts when we 
read that Jehudah Halevi was “a disciple of 
Karaism” (p. 104), when one of his purposes in 
writing the Ausari was the refutation of the 
tenets of the Karaites, and he devotes sections 
24-74 in Part III to such refutation. It really 
amazes us to read such a statement as this about 
Halevi: “This absolutely unorthodox Jew was 
opposed to petrified rabbinism in its every 
form” (p. 112). It certainly wrongs this staunch 
defender of rabbinic Judaism. 

It is difficult to understand why the author, 
who, in one place, gives the exact date of the 
conquest of Cordova by the Almohades, the 
year 1148, later places their arrival in Spain in 
the early years of Halevi and says that as a boy 
he saw the Jews flee from their rule in the south 
of Spain to the north (pp. 93, 100). 

Still the book is of value, for it presents the 
general characterization of the poetry of Halevi 
in a pleasing manner and in a beautiful style. 


Meryver WAXMAN 


Hebrew Theological Colleg 
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Dunn, WILLIAM P. Sir Thomas Browne: A Study in 
Religious Philosophy. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1950. 182 pages. $3.00. 

\ seventeenth-century physician, scientist, 
moralist, and man of letters, Sir Thomas Browne 
has been the subject of increasing interest during 
the last two decades. The most recent studies are 
E.S. Merton, Science and Imagination in Sir Thom 
as Browne (1949), and J. S. Finch, Sir Thomas 
Browne: A Doctor’s Life of Science and Faith (1950 
The beauty of Browne’s prose and his place in the 
history of science and medicine largely account for 
the extensive attention he has been receiving 
Dunn, however, is interested in Browne’s religious 
thought, and his book, first published in 1926 and 
now revised, reveals Browne as a cautious, conserva- 
tive, and irenic rationalist. The book serves to com- 
plete the portrait of the man, but the author con 
fessesthat Browne “has noimportant placein the line 
of English thought”? and that “Tulloch when he 
studies English religious thought quite properly dis- 
WINTHROP S 


misses Browne in a few words.” 


Hvupson. 


GiINZBERG, Ext. Agenda for American Jews. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1950. gopages. $2.00 
The last 

events in the history of the Jewish people 

struction of European Jewry and the establishment 
of the State of Israel—which have sharpened 
to a compelling focus a host of problems and, in 


decade has witnessed two epochal 
the de 


some respects, have created new ones for the Ameri- 
can Jewish community. These problems have given 
rise to a number of attempted solutions on the part 
of Jewish groups and their leaders. In promulgating 
their respective philosophies, however, Jewish organ- 
izations have advanced their programs of action 
without much regard for the ideologies of other or 
ganizations or, for that matter, without a serious 
analysis or appraisal of their own directions and ul 
timate aims. This leads to a welter of activities, de 
void of a basic aim, often ending in conflict and con 
fusion 

The increasing complexities facing the American 
Jew lend a unique timeliness to the brief but impor 
tant treatment of the basic aspects of Jewish life in 
the United States by Professor Eli Ginzberg, of Co- 
lumbia University, in a recently published book en- 
titled, Agenda for American Jews. 

Employing the objective techniques of the social 
scientist, Ginzberg explores some basic problems 
confronting the Jews, such as the weakness of the 


synagogue, the decline of Jewish education, the rise 
of secular social and philanthropic institutions which 
are led by men of sparse Jewish cultural background, 
the growing question mark concerning the relation 
ship of Israel and American Jewry, and, finally, the 
relations of the Jew to the gentile society. To these 
problems the author brings a lucid approach, offer 
ing in each case a historical analysis of the current 
scene and reflecting constantly a keen capacity to 
appraise the significance of the group problems in- 
volved. 

Of special interest to the reader of this Journal 
are his chapters dealing with the decline of Jewish 
religious life and with the attitude of the Jews to 
ward the gentile world. It is noteworthy that the au 
thor attributes in large measure the weakening of 
the synagogue to the general depreciation of religious 
values among Christians and Jews alike, brought 
about by the revolution in religious beliefs during 
the past century and a half. With the biblical 
view of the world, the role of revelation, and the 
validity of basic tradition seriously challenged, 
large sectors of society no longer feel themselves 
bound by religious dogma and practice. Since the 
orientation of the Jew toward his own tradition is 
often dependent upon his adjustment to the tradi- 
tions and practices of the general community in 
which he lives, he is influenced to a significant de- 
gree by the realization that a large part of the Chris 
tian pepulation of the United States does not attend 
church. This leads to increasing indifference to hal- 
lowed Jewish values and consequently to the desue 
tude of religious practices 

A reading of this small volume will reap gratif 
ing rewards toward a better uncerstancding of the 
cogent problems disturbing Jewish thinkers today 
Louis KATzort é 


Jenkins, Danter. Europe and America, Their Con- 
tributions to the World Church. Pliladelphia 
Westminster Press, 1951. 72 pages. $1.50 
Mr. Jenkins, a young English Congregational 

minister (born 1y14; B.A., Mansfield College; B.D., 

Edinburgh), spent a vear (1948-49) in America on a 

Commonwealth Fund fellowship and a quarter at 

the University of Chicago as a visiting lecturer on 

“ecumenical theology.”’ His own theology is what is 

now more politely called “‘neo-Reformation”’ than 

” The title of the book creates the 

it some fruitful 

American 


“‘neo-orthodox 
expectation that one may find it 
suggestions as to European and 
Christianity may complement and help each other 
while both make their contributions toward the ecu 


how 
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menical church. I believe that this is the intention 
and that the author is sincere in exhorting to love 
and humility on both sides. This expectation is satis- 
fied, in a manner of speaking, but how well Ameri- 
cans will be satisfied with the terms of the proposed 
exchange will depend upon the degree to which they 
are able to achieve the humility that is recommended 
by a European who exhibits none of it. 

If it cannot be said that Jenkins is inhibited by 
humility, he must be credited with showing great 
gentleness and an almost motherly patience with 
America’s immaturity. After all, America is so 
“‘new,’’ so “young,’’ so “adolescent.’’ The drone of a 
bagpipe is scarcely more constant than this theme. 
In one revealing sentence near the end of the little 
book our visitor indicates both the spirit in which 
the reciprocal offerings should be made and the sub- 
stance of what he thinks each side has to offer: 
*‘We have seen that America itself must have the 
spirit of meekness in political and economic affairs 
if it is to exercise effective leadership, and the same 
holds of those who have spiritual riches to offer to 
America.’’ Adversity may have opened Europe’s 
eyes to “the crisis of the word of God’’ (though he is 
wiser than some in seeing the limits of the power of 
catastrophe to clear the spiritual vision). In any 
case, he wants none of it for America. Heaven for- 
bid! It is America’s duty to remain prosperous, 
“not only for its own sake but for the sake of the 
rest of mankind,” and to “fulfill the responsibilities 
of prosperity.’”’ The author has, however, a great 
contempt for “free enterprise” (p. 54) and for “the 
stupid tenacity with which [American] business 
interests maintain a naive ideology of private en- 
terprise”’ (p.71). 

The real question to which the book is addressed 
is, “What must America do to be saved and to make 
its contribution to the world church?” The answer, 
in simplified form, is thjs: (1) Learn theology from 
Europe. (2) Get a proper sense of sin and quit being 
so complacent. (3) “Use its strength and riches to 
maintain peace and improve the life of the back- 
ward places of the earth.” (4) Abandon the free- 
enterprise system. (5) Get away from ‘“‘sect-type’’ 
Christianity (see Troeltsch) and learn “church- 
manship.”’—W. E. Garrison. 


MtuimMann, W. E. Mahatma Gandhi: Der Mann, 
sein Werk und seine Wirkung. Tiibingen: Verlag 
I. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1950. 298 pages. 
DM. 10.80 
Among the spate of books on Gandhi which 
have, since his assassination, sought to sum up his 
significance for the West, this one is outstanding for 
clarity, sympathy, and discrimination. It is a thor- 
oughly documented study of Gandhi’s work at 
every level and is enriched by lavish testimony 
from his co-workers concerning his personal ‘‘stvle”’ 
and his public influence. It has particularly valu- 
able material on his political ethic and his political 


strategy, all as governed by his essential humanity 
and his profound religious temper. It is free of the 
common inclination either to discount the costly 
relevance of Gandhi’s witness or to make over- 
simple generalizations about nonviolence as a sol 
vent of all politica! problems. 

There is a well-arranged and apparently exhaus- 
tive bibliography.—ALEXANDER MILLER. 
METROPOLITAN SERAPHIM. Die Osthirche. Stutt- 

gart: W. Spemann Verlag, 1950. 339 pages. 

Metropolitan Seraphim of the Russian Middle 
European Metropolitanate has co-operated with 
Priest Vasily Lengerfelder and Professor Ivan Chet- 
verikov in producing this volume portraying vari- 
ous aspects of the life and thought of Eastern Ortho 
doxy. 

The first section, dealing with the dogmas and 
doctrines, was written by the Metropolitan. In rela- 
tion to Roman Catholicism, he repudiates the lat- 
ter’s Pelagianism and scholasticism; in relation to 
Protestantism, he rejects rationalism. He charac- 
terizes Orthodoxy as patristic and aims to purge it 
from all taints of the Western influence. 

The second section is devoted to a historical 
sketch of Eastern Christendom but is hardly exten- 
sive enough to be of much more moment than a 
mere sketch. 

The third is the most satisfactory section and is 
devoted to the inner, spiritual life of Orthodoxy. 
This is done by an interpretation of the symbolism 
in which this communion is so rich. The treatment 
of the monastic life includes that of the institution 
of the “‘startsi’’ (elders) and is perhaps the most val- 
uable of the whole book. Short but fairly adequate 
biographical sketches of outstanding Russian mo- 
nastic leaders add to the intrinsic value of this part. 

The book is distinctly of the elementary type but 
for introductory studies may prove quite useful.— 
MATTHEW SPINKA. 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. American Culture and 
Religion: Six Essays. Dallas: Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 114 pages. $2.50 
In this collection of six essays, Dr. Sweet draws 

on his vast knowledge of American church history in 

a discussion of some of the problems confronting 

American Christianity. He examines the ‘cultural 

pluralism” of the American tradition, insisting that 

“there is nothing more un-American than for any 

one religious body even to dream of eventually con- 

trolling the religiods life of America through the me 

29). A very brief essay 


dium of legal restrictions’’ (p. 
traces some of the contributions of Protestantism to 
the growth of democracy. The importance of natural 
religion in the achievement of religious liberty is the 
theme of the third essay. His discussion of “‘Method- 
ist Unification’? argues that “church union can be 
achieved only on the basis of a full understanding of 
all the issues that have caused division” (p. 77). 


4d 
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Sweet’s treatment of church, sect, and cult in Amer- 
ica gives perspective to a problem of contemporary 
interest. The final essay is an impassioned plea for 
ecumenicity, which, he maintains, must begin at 
home, for “there is no country in the world which 
calls more emphatically for the ecumenical empha- 
sis than does the United States of America” (p. 101). 

This little book is especially useful in that some 
of the best of Sweet’s articles—articles in which he 
draws some conclusions based on his vears of re- 
search—are collected in convenient form.—ROBERT 
T. Hanpy. 


Wiiiams, CHarLes. The Descent of the Dove: A 
Short History of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 
New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1950. ix+ 245 
pages. $3.50. 

The nature of this book may, perhaps, be most 
adequately suggested by a comparison. It is like an 
attempt to give a history of the spirit of Christen- 
dom by presenting, in rapid succession, a series of 
pictures, in broad strokes, with high accentuations 
of light and shade, with exaggerations of certain de- 
tails and omissions of many others. The author can 
draw, his lines are firm, his portraits striking. He is 
enticed by the subjects which lend themselves to viv- 
id picturization. 

The pictures are related, of course, by their com- 
mon source within the Christian movement. They 
are more precisely related by the interpretative 
scheme of the artist. His book is ‘‘for the Compan- 
ions of the Coinherence,”’ and in his conclusion he 
suggests that a new order might well come into be- 
ing within the church dedicated to the coinherence. 
As in the fact that was Christianity’s beginning 
there was a coinherence of two natures, so in the his- 
tory of the church there has been a coinherence of 
the divine and the human. And the effector of the 
coinherence is the Spirit. Hence the subtitle of the 
book. The history of the churcn is, on one side, the 
story of the actions and decisions of men, on the 
other side the story of the activity of the Spirit, 
effecting the coinherence. 

The book excites, alternately, admiration and ir- 
ritation. Many old ideas are re-expressed in such a 
way that they are clarified for the mind and rendered 
vivid for the imagination. Important and unimpor- 
tant Christians are deftly sketched. Much that is 
omitted is suggested. Even a short history, however, 
need not lack balance. The author writes epigram- 
matically, and the book embodies the force and the 
failure of epigram.—GEoORGE GorDH. 

Wise, Carrot A. Pastoral Counselling: Its Theory 
and Practice. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 
231 pages. $2.75. 

This is no book for the minister who wants some 
easy instruction on how to be an amateur psychia- 
trist—but an excellent volume for the minister who 
desires to become a better pastor. The emphasis 
throughout is on the pastoral relationship as such, 


and counseling is defined as “essentially the pastoral 
relationship which is deepened and intensified for a 
short time in order to deal with some specific prob- 
lems.’ The author stresses the necessity of a good 
pastoral relationship throughout all branches of his 
ministry if a minister is to be able to help his people 
through individual counseling. 

Scorning both the flood of recent volumes on how 
religion can make people happy and the feeling of 
some that if conventional religious words and rituals 
are not used the activity is not religious, the author 
supports well the case that the pastor-to-person re- 
lationship is in itself a profound religious resource. 
He sounds healthy warnings against using formal- 
ized religious rituals or practices in an effort to do 
the job real counseling must do. He even warns 
against prayer as an easy tool, declaring that, since 
most people feel that they must say in prayer what 
should be said rather than express their real feelings, 
prayer may do real damage to the personality. But 
he reminds the minister that the counseling process, 
in itself, is a form of prayer. 

The good counselor defined by the author is first 
a good minister—and the good minister as he is de- 
scribed here is a superb man of really great personal 
spiritual achievement. No minister will read this 
volume without sensing the challenge. —FRANKLIN 
D. ELMER, JR. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und 
die Kunde der dlteren Kirche, Vol. XLII (1949). 
Edited by WALTHER ELTESTER in collaboration 
with WALTER BAUER and JOACHIM JEREMIAS. 
Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1950. 262 pages. 


RM. 32. 


The postwar revival of the ZVW is a welcome 
event. This volume presents fourteen studies com- 
pleted in 1942-49 which speak well for the continu- 
ing significance of the publication. 


Of most general interest are the editor’s analysis 
of Christianity’s impact upon the ancient world, 
Pohlenz’ treatment of Paul and the Stoa, and Jere- 
mias’ portrayal of Pharisaism and other Jewish 
sects in terms of the “holy remnant.”’ Preisker finds 
an anti-Mariolatry motif in references to Jesus’ 
mother in John 2:4 and 19:26. Abramowski (now 
deceased) contributes a valuable collection of the 
sources of Diodorus of Tarsus, and the late Gunter 
Gentz’s analysis of Nicephorus’ sources and their 
significance is edited by Kurt Aland. A study of the 
New Testament “descensus and ascensus theology” 
(Jeremias), an analysis of the Pauline formula “in 
Christ”? (the late Friedrich Biichsell), and a few 
other philological and textual studies (Oepke, Irm- 
scher, Sickenberger, Jeremias, von Reuss) com- 
prise the remainder of the volume. Maldfeld’s up- 
to-date listing and discussion of New Testament 
Greek papyri is also available in English translation 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVIII [1949], 359 
70).—ALLEN WIKGREN. 
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der Abendmahls 
und Berichten 
Bertelsmann, 1949 


Preuss, Hans. Die Geschichte 
frommigkeit in Zeugnissen 
Giitersloh: Verlag C. 
pages. DM. 15. 


28e 
hand | 


This book, by a now retired professor at the Uni 
versity of Erlangen, is virtually an anthology of the 
career of the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. 
Discerningly chosen and large specimens of his- 
torical, educational, theological, and ecclesiastical 
materials are woven together in a masterfully 
guided tour through the huge literature created by 
Christian thought and contemplation about the 
Sacrament 

The conviction of the author that the Una Sancta 
has been and is actually present in all the churches 
and his consequent sympathetic concern with the 
literature produced by them all give to his volume a 
wide scope. No less wide is his discussion in a positive 
way of the issues raised by actual and conflicting 
practices among the churches. There is here a 
useful discussion of the the broadening 
use of the individual cup, communion of the sick, 
communion of the mentally ill 


following: 


Particularly helpful, in view of contemporary 
New Testament studies, is the 
munion hymns from the hymnaries of the Reforma- 
For the 
temporary celebration of the Eucharist and fer 


collection of con 


tion period very note—so muted in con 
vently stressed in biblical studies as central to an 
ample New Testament understanding—is here re- 
vealed to have occupied a central position in the 
sixteenth century. It is precisely the note of tri 
umphant joy which characterized this hymnody. 

Broad theological scholarship and profound de 
votion have blended to produce this study. Here is 
pointed in a dozen ways and in the testimony of hun- 
municants the sanctum around which 


is gathered.—-BERTHOLD 


dreds of cor 





the communio sanctorum 


Kortf 


RicHARDSON, ALAN. The Gospel and Modern Thought 


London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 210 pages. $2.00 


Of several recent compact expositions of the 


Christian faith 
Britishers, Dr. Richardson’s stands out by virtue of 


In the 


the sciences, the method appropriated to each is 


written for thoughtful laymen by 


a chapter devoted to method hie rarchy of 


briefy differentiated. Theology is the science which 


studies re 





ious phenomena in general, and Chris 
theology the phenomena presented by the 
of the Christian church in its widest sense 


Theological science employs and establishes the 


existence 


broad concept of revelation with which to character 


ize the processes it studies, as physics employs 


mechanism; biology, organism; and psychology, 


I 
| 





‘he inductions of theological science 


lead to the hypotheses of grace, inspirations, etc 


personality 


In a final construction of a philosophy of the world 
and its destiny, theology 


claims that the data and 
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categories of its research should not be left out of 
account. 

Younger theologians who carelessly and in- 
discriminately classify themselves as ‘‘naturalists” 
will be reminded by Richardson that naturalism is 
the name still widely given to the assumption that 
the methods of the natural sciences are of universal 
validity and constitute the scientific method par 


excellence. Page neo-! 

For the rest, the book skilfully combines biblical 
exegesis, historical exposition, and theological inter 
pretation in what will appear deceptively simple 
Actually, the simplicity represents the amalgam of a 
profound faith and vigorous thought, which need 
not aggressively shout its assertions.—A. C. Mc 
GIFFERT, JR 


SANGSTER, W. E 
Philadelphia: 


pages. $2.50 


The Craft of Sermon Illustration 
Westminster Press, 
Perhaps it is modesty which allows Dr. Sangster 
to create and effect illus- 
“‘craft.”” Whatever his mo 
tive, he has done wrong, for clearly this is a book 
which proves that if illustrations are crafty they 
fail; that if they are creative they are the basic 


to associate his ability 
trations with the word 


art of preaching. Further, the book might be called 
‘*A Sermon on Sermon Illustration.” If it were, I 
should say that the reader will go far to find a better 
sermon on the subject. ‘‘There are no sources of 
illustration in the sense that one must make regular 
journeys to certain places of specific purpose to get 
certain things. Not at all! But 
fields, in which one should be especially alert, and 
it would be well if we looked at those fields now 

The book not only causes the reader to look, but to 
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there are certain 


become, in a creative sense, alert 
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Toy, Crawrorpd Howe t. Introduction to the Hi 
tory of Religions. Cambridge: Harvard Univer 
sity Press, 1948. 639 pages. $5.00 
This is a new, but unchanged, printing of the 

excellent hich had its fourth impression 

in 1913 

after thirty-five years can still serve a useful pur 


manus! w 
It speaks well for a text when a reprint 
pose. The Bibliography, of course, is out of date 
and should have been revised or at least augmented 
But the plan and organization of the book are so 
well conceived and carried through and the illus- 
trative material so rich and of such value that it has 
not even been completely superseded by G. vander 
Leeuw’s Religion in Essence and Manifestation. The 
first chapter on the ‘‘Nature of Religion” is the poor- 
est of the eleven, and that is regrettable in an intro 
ductory text. The three sections on cultus (chaps 






iii, iv, and viii) are especially richly documented, 
and the three on theoretical aspects (chaps. vi, vii, 
and ix) are unsurpassed as far ds lucidity of presenta 
and material 


tion illustrative 


copiousness of 


are 











BOOK 


concerned. Chapter x presents, in nuce, a sociology 
of religion. Here, then, is a systematic outline of the 
manifestations of religious life through the ages and 
in the farthest corners of the werld by one of the 
leading historians of religions of his generation. 
Joacuim Wacu. 


Wiser, Eart Morse (comp.). A Bibliography of 
the Pioneers of the Socinian-Unitarian Movement 
in Modern Christianity in Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland. With an Italian Preface by 
Detio CANtTimor«. Rome: Edizioni di storia 
e letteratura, 1950. 80 pages. 

This is another of the fruits of Dr. Wilbur’s 
thirty-five years of labor as a specialized historian. 
He has personally examined the books in nearly one 
hundred of the most important libraries in Europe 
and America, and it is to be doubted that anyone will 
arise to dash his modest hope ‘‘that no very im 
portant title has been overlooked.” 

A Table of Contents near the back of the book 
will prove of use to students: for example, there are 
nine pages of solidly listed bibliography on Ana 
baptists, thirty pages on Servitus, etc. Each book 
cited has the library listed where it may be found 

Scholars can only express their gratitude to 
Wilbur for this labor, which will lessen their own, 
and will look forward to the completion of his 
large work on the history of the Socinian-Unitarian 
in all lands. This bibliography was 
designed as a companion to the first division. 


W. W. Rossrns. 


movement 


Bouyer, Louts. The Paschal Mystery. Trans. SISTER 
Mary Benorr. Chicago: Henry Co., 
1950. XXxiii-+ 347 pages. $5.00. 


Regnery 


I do not recall when I have read so much com 
pressed into so brief a space. Bouver’s meditations 
on the liturgy of the last three days of Holy Week 
are a brilliant theological vitalization of the ritual 
and ceremonial of those days. The treasures of Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers of the church are here as- 
sembled to illuminate many small details of the lit 
urgy which might otherwise seem superfluous or ir- 
televant. The book, moreover, lends itself well to al 
nost inexhaustible homiletic reuse by both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant preachers 

Bouyer writes in no obscurantist, fundamentalist 
nanner, but always in the light of the critical study 
of the Scripture, the historical development of the 
liturgy, and an amazingly wide knowledge of both 
and Latin patristic authors. His style is clear 
yrtunately, the translator, Sister 
Marv Benoit, has been able to retain the tang of 
French. The catholicity of 
imply demonstrated by the frequent citation of 
English theological works as well as of the products 
the 


Greek 
and incisive, and, f 


the book is 


R ‘ 
Bou rs 


emanating from of Russian Orthodox 


churchmen 
It would be too difficult to attempt a summary 


pens 


NOTES 7 


of the volume because of the range it necessarily 
covers. But for non-Roman readers, the section 
entitled ‘The Psalms in the Liturgy” may be singled 
out for special attention. In ten pages Bouyer gives 
an excellent answer to the question why the church 
never devised a psalter for itself instead of providing 
its members almost exclusively with one which ante 
dated Christ. One might also give similar considera 
tion to the few pages on ‘*The Mystery of the Pas- 
sion,” in which the public reading of the Bible is 
iportance.—ALLEN 


described as of sacramental it 


CABANISS. 


Drérricn, S. pe. Le Renouveau biblique. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1949. 308 pages. Sw. fr. 
5-75: 

Suzanne de Diétrich, who is now a member of 
the Ecumenical Institute of Bossey, Switzerland, is 
well known for her special gift of pointing out new 
ways for the rediscovery of biblical values and pre- 
senting them to modern men, especially modern 
men who usually bypass the Bible in their quest for 
guidance or truth. 

Her present volume starts with the fact that the 
majority of men is estranged from the world of the 
Bible. The renewal of which she speaks is not a re 
newal of popularity for the message of the Bible but 
a renewal of the acceptance of the Bible as the Word 
of God among those who had treated it more or less 
as a historical item only. This volume is designed to 
help the average person read the Bible intelligently 
and with an awareness that through this reading 
God wants to communicate with him 

A good third of the volume is introductory, a 
masterly condensation of the principal problems 
dealt with in the introductory disciplines of biblical 
studies. The center of the Bible is seen in Jesus 
Christ. Prayer is necessary for all biblical work, for 
an act of God is required to make the written text 
God’s Word for us 

Detailed outlines for studies of books, persons, 
topics, and even vocational needs make this manuel 


pratique a valuable tool for anyone charged with 


guiding group studies in the Bible. De Diétrich does 
not overlook critical problems but points the way to 
constructive application of the biblical message to 
present-day problems, both as these arise in the per 
sonal life of the believers and in the world about 
them.—H. Kari Lapwic 


Tell the 


Sons, 1951 
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FERRIS, THEODORE PARKER. Go 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
pages. $2.00 
This brief book of tive chapters has sound sense 

It presents 

the inaugural series of the Stewart 

Lectures on Preaching at Seabury-Western Theo 


and simple direction for the preacher 
George Craig 
logical Seminary in Evanston, Illinois 

It soundly holds that “preaching is a sacrament, 


for it is a communication of spiritual reality b 
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means of such physical things as sound and voice 
and personality.” Its emphasis is that preaching 
should be more in the indicative than in the impera- 
tive mode. Too often the preachers “try to nag 
people into being good instead of attracting them 
toward goodness by showing them what it really is.”’ 
“A sermon is a revelation, not an exhortation.” 
There follow sound suggestions on the content and 
form of the sermon and wisdom on the preacher’s 
personal problems: pressure, dryness, doubt, ner- 
vousness, ineffectiveness. Confidence will be be- 
gotten of faith: Thou art the trumpet; God is the 
Voice. 

Dr. Ferris confesses himself to have been a 
student deeply indebted to the Rev. Professor W. 
Russell Bowie. A graduate of Harvard and of the 
General Theological Seminary, he is now rector of 
Phillips Brooks’s old Trinity Church in Boston, a 
teacher of homiletics at the Episcopal Theological 
School, and a trustee of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. One can sense the influence of his famed 
predecessor upon the content emphasis of his 
preaching. One wonders whether the preaching con- 
tent of another son of Harvard, whose name Dr 
Ferris bears in his own first two, might not fill con- 
temporary preaching with a social relevance and 
ethical power which in that one a hundred years 
ago shook the old Melodeon and the newer Music 
Hall.—A.trrep W. Swan. 


McLacutan, H. Joun. Socinianism in Seventeenth- 
Century England. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 352 pages. $5.00. 

The scope of this volume is clearly indicated by 
its title. Beginning with an account of the origin of 
Socinianism on the Continent during the preceding 
century, McLachlan proceeds to trace “its dissem- 
ination by means of the printed word through Hol- 
land into England, its influence upon latitudinarian 
Churchmen and Independents, its modification at 
the hands of Bidle and his followers, and its meta- 
morphosis into (seventeenth-century) Unitarian- 
ism.” Although Socinian books were readily avail- 
able and widely known, little evidence is uncovered 
of any extensive Socinian movement in England, if 
such a movement is to be defined in terms of adher- 
ence to a specific set of beliefs concerning the nature 
of God and the person and work of Christ. The 
author’s principal interest, however, is the influence 
of Socinianism as “an anti-dogmatic, rationalizing, 
tolerant” tendency in religion. It is his contention 
that Socinian writings made a major contribution 
to the development of such a temper in English re- 
ligious life during the seventeenth century. Un- 
questionably they did, but McLachlan tends to 
overstate the case. He does not quite regard every 
effort to secure freedom- of thought and worship, 
every striving for peace and unity within the 
Christian church, and every attempt to distinguish 





between fundamentals and nonfundamentals in re- 
ligion as evidence of Socinian influence, but he does 
not seek very earnestly te dispel that impression. 
Nowhere does he seem conscious of the fact, so con- 
vincingly demonstrated by William Haller, that the 
dynamics of puritanism itself made for liberty and 
that even the presuppositions of John Calvin could 
be brought into the service of a theory of toleration. 
Nor does McLachlan seem aware of the very great 
influence of “spiritual” or ‘“‘mystical”’ religion during 
the seventeenth century.—WintTHROP S. HupDSsON 


MovuLp, Etmer W. K. Bibie History Digest. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1950. x+201 pages. 
$3.00. 

This book was the last from the pen of Professor 
Mould, who died soon after its publication. The 
audience for which the book was written is “secon- 
dary-school students whose classroom Bible study 
is pointed toward college-entrance credit, .. . Bible 
training classes in community schools of religious 
education, ... (and) religiously interested people 
in general.” It is quite apparent that such an audi 
ence was always in the mind of the author, for the 
book is written at an extremely simple level and 
abounds with colloquialisms, clichés, and catch- 
phrases. The Zealots were ‘‘toughies,’? Judas of 
Gamala a “ki’.g pin,’’ and King Ahaz is usually de- 
nominated “the slave-minded.”’ The Book of Acts 
is called ‘A Tale of Three Cities, or How They 
Brought the Good News to Rome, by Doctor Luke, 
Travel Companion of Paul the Apostle.” The book 
is quite repetitious, apparently for the benefit of 
those who require several statements of a point in 
order to grasp it. These features of the book, which 
characterize much successful church-school teaching 
at the high-school level, will probably increase its 
popularity with such students; to the reviewer they 
were somewhat tiring 

The first chapter briefly sketches the entire 
period of biblical history, and the remaining chap- 
ters each contain a summary of the preceding ones. 
Such material as lists of kings, dates, and geneal 
ogies is set in tabular form, set off by heavy lines 
Some of the frequent maps are crowded with so 
much related information that their value as maps 
is obscured. Of necessity, many disputed points are 
presented baldly as facts; documentation would be 
out of place in such a book, but the net effect is an 
appearance of far more certainty about a great many 
things than is actually warranted. Occasional oddi 
ties may puzzle the younger student, for whom the 
book was chiefly intended, such as the table of “The 
Twelve Disciples’? which contains thirteen names 
(Levi is not listed, but both Thaddaeus and Judas 
son of James are given, with no explanation). 

On the whole, however, in spite of such minor 
flaws, this book should prove useful as a text for 
classes in Bible history at the secondary-school level 

EpWArp C. Hosss. 





Gospel and Law 


THE RELATION OF FAITH AND ETHICS 
IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
CHARLES H. DODD 


Examines the relation of the specifically 
religious to the specifically ethical ele- 
ments in Christianity. Discusses the ethi- 
cal instruction given in the early Church, 
conceived as practical direction for daily 
life in the Graeco-Roman world. Analyzes 
and interprets the ethical teachings of 
Jesus Christ reported in the Gospel—the 
source of the distinctively Christian mo- 
tives that transform workaday ethics. 
“... a clear analysis of an issue that has 
often divided Christians and down the 
ages has been a divisive factor between 
Judaism and Christianity.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Bampton Lectures in America, 
No. 3 $1.50 





The Knowledge of God 
in Caluind Theology 


EDWARD A. DOWEY, JR. 


A complete epistemological analysis of 
Calvin’s thought, with emphasis on per- 
manent values. Treats, from a_ single 
point of view, all the issues involved in 
the problem of the knowledge of God as 
propounded by Calvin and writers on 
Calvin, and emphasizes the importance 
of Calvin’s. fundamental distinction be- 
tween the knowledge of God the Creator, 
and the knowledge of God the Redeemer. 

$3.75 


Changing the Attitude 
of Christian toward Jeu 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
THROUGH RELIGION 
HENRY E. KAGAN 


Rabbi and psychologist, Dr. Kagan pre- 
sents the findings of a series of tests he 
conducted toward reducing anti-Semitic 
feeling. With statistics, case studies and 
verbatim records, he shows the effective- 
ness of these methods, one of which, com- 
bining modern group therapy methods 
with traditional religious motivation, 
proved quite effective. For educators, 
clergymen, rabbis, and group leaders in- 
terested in inter-faith programs, and for 
psychologists, sociologists, and laymen in- 
terested in the problem of anti-Semitism 
it is of inestimable value. $2.75 








The Religious 
Foundations of 
Leueller Democracy 

D. B. ROBERTSON 


A systematic study oj the first democratic 
party in the modern world stressing the 
religious elements in this radical party 
of England’s bloody Revolution of the 
1640's. Of unusual interest to those con- 
cerned with the background of democ- 
racy and the relationship of religion to 
democracy. A King’s Crown Press publi- 
cation. paper, $2.75 
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BOOKS ON THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


Amenican® 


7 q ‘ 
HEAVENS ON EARTH: 
Utopian Communities in 
America, 1680-1880 
BY MARK HOLLOWAY 
% DELAILED history of the communal! set- 
tlements of the period. Covers fully curious 
customs, rituals, sexual behavior, peculiar 
forms of dress, plus discussions on tolerance, 
inventions, theories, and historical data. 
Ulustrated. $4.75 


EARLY AMERICAN POETS 


Selected, with an Introduction 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 

THIS ANTHOLOGY reveals the spirit, 

scenes, and turbulence of early America ex- 

pressed by accomplished poets, many of 

whom are forgotten to all but the literary 

historian. $5.00 


THE AMERICAN 


“ZT 7 , 
ECONOMY, 1860-1940 

BY A. J. YOUNGSON BROWN 
A COMPREHENSIVE account of the grand 
milicu of the economic and social ideas af- 
fecuing U.S. rise to world economic suprem- 
acy. Covers: Railroads; Development of In- 
dustry; Trusts & Government, Agriculture; 
Money; Tariff Policy; Labor; Depression; 
ae Deal; etc., etc. 

aphs and Charts $4.75 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF DANIEL LINDLEY 
(1801-1880) 


BY EDWIN W. SMITH 

LONG BEFORE Livingstone, Daniel Lind- 
ley, early American missionary, penetrated 
darkest Africa to Christianize the hostile 
natives. Historically significant, this docu- 
mented story, replete with stirring adventure, 
portrays a life of tremendous devotion. 
Illustrated with rare South African scenes. 

$5.50 


MARY BAKER EDDY 
IN A NEW LIGHT 
BY FERNAND E. D’'HUMY 
THE AUTHOR, a non-Christian Scientist, is 
a research scientist of international repute. 
He spent years on this dispassionate, pene- 


trating, and truly scientific study of Mrs. 
Eddy’s beliefs and work. Here is a discern- 
ing and detailed picture of how this remark- 


able woman founded one of the very few 
important religious movements in the United 


a if@S. 
‘ith a jeciiinhetitoos portrait of Mary rege’ 


; ddy 
Library Publishers 


8 West 40th Street New York 18, N.Y. 





MAN IN HIS PRIDE: 


A Study in the Political 
Philosophy of Thucydides 
and Plato 


by Davip GRENE 
RECONSTRUCTION of the turbulent 
A political atmosphere of fifth- 
century Athens, from the works of its 
two most sensitive writers. Professor 
Grene gives a discerning account of 


politic: al disturbance and moral anxie- 
ty in a time when wars, fading be- 


liefs, and social maladjustments were 
very much like our own. 


256 pages. Index. 5% X8}. $4.00 
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New available to subscribers— 


MICROFILMS 


ot 
THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


We are pleased to announce that the com- 
plete Journal volumes may now be obtained 
ina Edom roll of positive microfilm on ade- 
quately labeled metal reels at a cost of ap- 
proximately one-fourth of a cent per page, 
which is about equal to that of preserving 
them in conventional library binding. Sales 
will be restricted to those subscribing to the 
paper edition, and the film copy will be 
distributed only at the completion of the 
volume year, which ends witl: the October 


issue 
Orders and INQUINLES shi uld be dire led lo 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 North First Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 














BOOKS 
for the Thinking Christian 


THE COMING-OF-AGE 

Edited by Sir Jemes Merchant 

This is a book indispensable for all serious students 
and forall who have the responsibilty of Christan 


Christianity in the 2000 years of its existence, and the 
and relevance of those achievements as 

related to Christ, are surveyed. The possibilities that 
yet lie before Christianity are also set forth, with par- 
ticular reference to missions and the ecumenical move- 
ment. The oun total: 6 an original sew Saeoee con. 
tribution to Christian thinking. The contributors to 
the volume are W. R. Matthews, John Foster, H. P. 
bet ag ye sche ume acme eas , Sydney Cave 
K. S. Latourette. $2.50 


ANewSeriescf 
STUDIES IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
With the aim of providing both clergy and laymen with the best current work in Biblical 
scholarship, Henry Regnery is publishing a new series of monographs, wee the -satory 


editorship of H. H. Rowley and T. W. Manson, University of Manchester, and roe. 
Filson and G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary. The nature of B: blical - 
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BAPTISM IN THE THE NEW TESTAMENT 
NEW TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT 
By Oscar Cullman. Translated by J. K. $. Reid The Gospel of the Risen Christ 

(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 1] By Floyd V. Filson, Th.D., D.D. 

In this monograph Oscar world- [Studies in Biblical Theology No. 3] 
famous Biblicri scholar a In this study Dr. Filson notes the relation 


the foundation of in the 
resurrection of Christ, baptism as 
into the body of Christ, baptism and faith, ba 
tism and circumcision. $1.50 [paper 


death of the New Testament to both Judaism 
and the Hellenistic world, and concludes 


iy AOD demenetraten tine SB 6 
THE OLD TESTAMENT secondary echo of themes o i 


AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT 3‘ ee 
[Studies in Biblical Theology No. 2] Comtap Foon 
ly that even in its carilest and basic forme the OLD TESTAMENT 


faith of Israe} is so different from contempora- 

neous polytheism that it cannot be explained By Walther Eichrod? 

fully by evolutionary or environmental cate- 

gories, $1.50 [paper] [Studies in Biblical Theology No. 4] 


A? Your Beeckstere, or Write To: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY . 20 W. Jackson Blvd. . Chicago 4, lillinols 











Piva sbinniel aspects of the history of religion 


ALTERATIONS OF THE WORDS OF 
JESUS AS QUOTED IN THE LITERA- 
-TURE .OF THE SECOND CENTURY 


By Leon E.. Wright. A study of the way in which the patristic writer adapted the 
words of Jesus to meet the ethical, practical and dogmatic necessities of the 
early Church. The author believes that the Synoptic Gospels are probably the 
primary source for all other gospels and collected sayings. In trying to discover 
the life-situations which prompted the alterations, he has shed genuine light on 


early Church history. $3.00 





THE NORMAN ANONYMOUS 
OF CA. 1100 A.D. 


By George Hunston Williams. An evaluation of the most extreme defenders of 
royal an‘ episcopal authority against the Medieval Papacy. The Norman 
Anonymous stated that the anointed king was a kind of “Christ” for his people 
and hence head of the national church, and that every bishop was a Peter and 
a lesser “Christ” under the king. Paper cover, $3.50 


FACSIMILES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
MINUSCULE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE. NEW TESTAMENT 


By William Henry Paine Hatch. A study of the minuscule script which came 
into use for the copying of books in the 9th century, with reproductions of 100 
manuscript pages from the 9th to the 16th century. Invaluable for textual 
critics of the New Testament. $15.00 


At your bookseller, or 


ay HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





